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Teaching Slogans 


LOGANS are used successfully in 
advertisements, sales campaigns, 
promotional movements, and_ political 
campaigns; and prizes are offered for 
the best name for a new soap or gaso- 
line, for a limerick or a catchy phrase 
extolling some food product, paint, or 
what not. Such slogans serve to [ix 
the name of the advertised product in 
the minds of all of us—the consumers 
Why should we not do likewise in our 
teaching? Perhaps to do so will help 
us to keep away from teaching “as we 
have been taught” in college, and from 
the old line academic procedures. 
Here are a few 
young teacher to ponder over. 


slogans for the 


Stupy Rear THINGS 


Study real things rather than pic 
tures of about 
things. 
from philosophy. 
artist learning to paint a portrait by 


things or reading 
In this, art and science differ 


Can you imagine an 


studying pictures of portraits or by 
reading Would you 
trust a bacteriologist to detect the 
Presence of diphtheria bacteria if he 
had only a reading knowledge about 
them? Science is based upon observed 


about portraits ? 


facts, and art upon observed relation 
Ships, but in education we are prone 
to teach by talking about things. 
One teacher said of another, “She 
has the vocabulary; she can talk, but 
when it comes down to it, she does 
not know what it is all about.” We 
may talk about appropriate curtains at 
the window or vertical lines for stout 
figures or about hygienic shoes; our 
Pupils may give back to us the same 
vocabulary, and pass a good test; but 
later w: may continue to see horizon 
tal lines on the stout girl, vertical 
ones on the thin one, and French heels 
on ma The “Study real 
things’ 


slogan 
would lead us to drape the 
Stout girl in the class with all kinds 
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By Maude Williamson 


Teacher Trainer, Colorado State College 


Ft. Collins, Colorado 


cf lines, deciding finally upon the ones 
which are most flattering. We would 
have many curtains available’ to 
examine, and to experiment with. We 
are following this slogan when we pre 
pare and serve meals, make dresses, re 
decorate rest rooms, give teas to 
mothers, feed rats experimental diets, 
.and so on We do not follow the 
slogan when we ta/k about curtains, 
or the duties of hostess, or put the 
food classification on the blackboard, 
and the hundred and one things about 
which we just talk. We need to see 
things, handle them, weigh them, 
taste them, smell them, like 
dislike break 


them, and compare them 


them ot 


them, them, combine 


A teacher once said that she studied 
about plateaus in her geography in the 
seventh grade, but did not know until 
she went to college that she had lived 
all of her life on top of one! Study 
Real Things! 


TeELuinG Is Nor TEACHING 


Another statement frequently made 
by student teachers is “But I told 
them to ——", and yet the class 
failed to follow the directions. “Stand 


up straight.” “Throw your shoulders 


back.” 


priate for 


“High heels are not appro 


school wear.” “Every. girl 
should eat breakfast before coming to 
school.” “Get is not pronounced git,” 
and so on. We fte// our classes such 
things hundreds, thousands of times 
and yet we see poor posture, high 
* and hear girls 


Telling ws 


heels, hear “git for get, 
say they never eat breakfast 
not teaching 
LEARN THrovuGH Ust 
“But | had gone over it and over 
it, had told them and reviewed, and 
vet all the girls could not pass the 


test in food composition.” Such was 


the comment of a discouraged student 
teacher. She had tried faithfully and 
consistantly to get her girls to 
inemorize some facts that she herselt 


as she person 


considered important, 
ally was interested in nutrition. But 
her girls saw no reason for remember 
ing the composition of a list of foods; 
they had no use for such detailed in 
formation. They did however remem 


ber those facts which they used in 


planning the meals which they later 
prepared in class and in their home 
project work 

\fter the first year of experience 


teachers usually remark that “l 


learned more this year than I did in 


all my methods work.” Of course 


they did for thev Jearned through th 


use of techniques of teaching instead 


of reading about them 


Let rHE CLAss Discover THINGS ITSELF 


We remember best those things 


which we find out tor ourselyes Chis 
is human nature, a part of that 
to self assertion which ts in all 
We not only tend to remember 


facts which we discover for ourselves, 


but we understand the implications of 


what we have arnet when that 


learning has come ;% the result of 


our own efforts 
discovery 

For illustration; a class wi 
ing furniture and the various 
used in its construction Che t 
showed them piece ot pine, 
mahogany, birch, oak, and walnut 
then raised questions concerning 


which were hard woods and 
soft ones and what effect did 
gree of hardness have upon 
She could very quickly have 
the woods in two piles, hard and 
but imstead I suggested 
wirls try | 
then try to h with 


a result the T hemselves 








em ee 





the woods and decided upon some of 
the advantages of each for various 
pieces of furniture. They discovered 
for themselves a principle to guide 
them in judging furniture. 

We wonder how many pupils in 
high school, or students in college 
have apparently accepted what the in- 
structor said but mentally made the 
reservation “well, perhaps so, but!” 
The student who blindly accepts the 
statements of his teacher without 
question or checking for himself, is 
becoming a blind follower, of whom 
we have too many in our social and 
civic groups today. 

Sometimes discovery for oneself 
means learning by mistakes. It takes 
a well balanced teacher to allow a 
class to make a mistake in order that 
the girls may learn from it. The 
author once visited a class in home- 
management at which she raised her 
mental eyebrows antil the teacher 
said, “You think it is queer that the 
girls are doing this? They were so 
sure it would work this way, that I 
let them try it out, and they are 
already changing their minds.” All 
praise to such a teacher who can brave 
the misunderstanding of a supervisor 
or principal. 

Of course we should not always let 
girls learn by their mistakes. That is 
poor psychology and wasteful for we 
learn through success more than 
through failure. Neither can we dis- 
cover everything for ourselves. By 
such procedures one generation would 
advance no further than the previous 
one; but we can so plan and arrange 
the classroom (or out of class) situa- 
tion that girls find out basic priciples 
for themselves as often as possible 
thus allowing the class to discover 


for itself.” 


Let tHE CLASS Do THE PLANNING 


We learn to do by doing. This is a 
trite saying as true in thinking and in 
making decisions as it is in the de- 
velopment of physical skills such as 
swimming or sawing wood. 

Consider for example a lessen in 
meal preparation in which the teacher 
has the laboratory period carefully 
planned, the menu written on the 
blackboard, individual and committee 
assignments clearly stated, recipes 
ready, and the time schedule written 
on the board where all can see it. Ac- 
cording to the standards of two 
decades ago a splendid lesson will 
probably be taught. 

A good meal will be prepared. The 
class will gain excellent experience in 
food preparation, but who is develop- 
ing in ability to plan and to organize? 
The teacher! Suppose on the other 
hand the class working in small 
groups, plans the meal, each group for 
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itself. They decide upon the menu, 
look up the recipes needed, plan the 
supplies to be bought, (perhaps buy 
them) plan the order of work and the 
division of responsibilities. Then 
they prepare the meal and later re- 
port upon its success. In this latter 
case the girls are learning to plan by 
planning, to cooperate by cooperating, 
to cook by cooking, to serve by serving, 
to evaluate success by evaluating,—in 
other words they are learning to “do 
by doing” in the managerial phase of 
homemaking. Management consists 
of making plans and seeing that these 
plans are carried out. Then let us 
remember the slogan, Let the class do 
the planning. 


Let THE CLASS DECIDE 


Do not make decisions for the class 
when the class can decide for itself. 
We learn to think straight and decide 
for ourselves with definiteness and self 
confidence, only by repeated experi- 
ences involving planning and deciding. 
Pupils in our schools often come up 
to us in high school and even in col- 
lege with a feeling of dependence upon 
us as teachers. “Is this right?” “Is 
this the way to do it?” In school 
teachers are available to answer such 
questions, but once out of school a 
child’s success depends largely upon 
his confidence in himself and his own 
judgment. Such confidence will be 
gained only by repeated successful ex- 
periences in making his own plans and 
decisions. 

When the aprons are finished in the 
clothing construction class who shall 
“criticise” them? Sometimes a teacher 
uses a score card—20% for neatness, 
15% for seams, 10% for hems, ete. 
She carefully looks over each apron, 
fills in the score card and pins it on 
the apron, perhaps with a few words 
of criticism or suggestion. The next 
day in class each girl, takes her apron, 
usually accepting the grade. Who has 
decided that the hem is good or poor 
or that the work is or is not neat or 
that the entire garment is or is not 
well made? 

In contrast to such a_ situation 
visualize a class of girls busily getting 
into their completed aprons, pulling 
here, adjusting there, then quietly 
settling into attention. Each girl in 
turn walks before the class, turning 
around for all to see. She _ herself 
tells what she thinks of her apron, 
then various girls in the class give 
their opinions concerning design, fit 
and workmanship. Each girl in class 
is mentally evaluating the aprons of 
all the other girls, and comparing her 
opinion with that of others in the 
class. Thus they grow in judgment 
ability. 

The writer not long ago heard a 


” 





teacher say “I want you to do 
seven times in a 50 minute period, 
Then toward the end of her salad 
lesson she led the entire class from 
group to group criticising the salads 
which had been made. “This one is 
fine.” “This one is too large.” “The 
lettuce in this one hangs over the 
plate” and so on. The teacher talked 
and the girls listened. Who decided 
on the good and the bad? The teacher! 

Of course a class cannot decide all 
the questions which come up in the 
classroom. In many cases maturity, 
superior experience, and __ greater 
knowledge than the class has, will be 
needed. On the other hand neither 
should the teacher always decide ques- 
tions, thus using all the growth stimu- 
lating situations for herself. 

Whenever, it is possible, Let the Class 
decide for itself. 


Let’s LAUGH 


If something funny happens, in 
class, laugh and let the class laugh 
with you. 

There is no law in the universe 
which says laughter is sinful, and no 
law in psychology to the effect that 
learning and laughing have no cor- 
relation. On the other hand we de- 
velop good mental health in happy 
surroundings. 

Of course laughing at something 
really funny is one thing, giggling is 
another, and indiscriminate fun which 
disrupts the class is still another. In- 
discriminate fun causes what is termed 
discipline problems. Giggling implies 
little interest or attention to the prob- 
lem at hand. Our slogan applies to 
truly humorous ideas, and let us hope 
that they appear frequently. 

However laughing at a_ pupil is 
something quite different from laugh- 
ing with a pupil. Few children have 
developed defense mechanisms against 
ridicule. Ridicule hurts. It is not 
wholesome. Its use is inexcusable 
except in rare cases as a disciplinary 
measure. But laughing with people is 
wholesome. A laugh a day keeps the 
mental doctor away, so Let’s laugh. 


The school newsreel is a regular sup- 
plement to the school newspaper at 
Western High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, according to Educational Screen. 
It is shown as a regular part of the 
school program and is about the most 
popular extra-curricular activity in the 
school. It was started four years ago 
and has now passed the experimental 
stage. The newsreel is used to show 
various school activities from sports 
events to classroom work. It is also 
serving as an animated history of the 
school. 
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Prize Winning Letters In Contest 


‘“‘How Do You Use Commercial Material’’ 





An annual feature of our September 
number is the published list of com- 
mercial illustrative material—useful 
teaching aids in homemaking educa- 
tion. Each year we fill many thousands 
of requests from teachers for this ma- 
terial. What use do you make of it? 
What methods have you found most 
effective? How do you file it? In an 
effort to find the answers to such 
questions, we announced this prize 
contest in our October 1937 issue—all 
entries had to be postmarked not later 
than January 15th. Much interest was 
shown in the contest and here are the 
three prize-winning letters. First prize 
of $15.00 was awarded to Hazel T. 
Craig, Teacher of Clothing, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.; second 
prize, $10.00 to Alpha Morgan, Home 
Economics Teacher, Garrett, Kentucky; 
and third prize of $5.00 to Ruth L. 
McAlpine, Home Economics Instruc- 
tor in Nelson Junior High School, 
Nelson, British Columbia, Canada. 

Three additional prizes of $1.00 
each were awarded to Virginia Lee, 
Home Economics Teacher, Auburn, 
New York; Hilma R. Davis, Voca- 
tional Homemaking Instructor, Hope 
High School, Hope, Kansas; and Maria 
de Iturrino, Home Economics Teacher, 
San Sebastian, Puerto Rico. 


‘any time may find it unaided. 











First Prize Letter 
By Hazel Thompson Craig 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 


ios educational material I have re- 
ceived through PracticAL Homer 
Economics over the past few years has 
contributed greatly to the ease and 
effectiveness with which I do my teach- 
ing. Collecting charts, swatches, book- 
lets, etc, is an easy matter but having 
these materials at the time they are 
needed is often more difficult. The 
following outline indicates the proced- 
ure I have found most successful in 
classifying, storing, and using our edu- 
cational material. 
I. Classifying educational material 
A. The topiéal outline with addresses 
of firms 
B. The index file with location of ma- 
terials 
1. Materials from manufacturers 
2. Magazine articles pertaining to 
clothing, etc. 
3. Films, slides and loan exhibits 
available 
4. Reference reading with chapter 
headings 
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II. Storing educational material 
A. The permanent hanging display 
for charts and flat exhibits 
B. The card file for swatches, finish- 
ing processes and booklets 
C. The cabinet for boxes and large 
exhibits 
III. Using educational material 
. For daily preparation 
. For individual assignments 
. As an Information Bureau 


Classifying Educational Material 
Several years ago the members of 
the Clothing classes made a_ topical 
classification of all educational material 
on hand and each year this classifica- 
tion has been added to with the arrival 
of the September issue of PRacticaL 
Home Economics. From the _ topical 
classification the index file developed. 
Every booklet, chart, exhibit, etc., is cat- 
alogued and its location indicated so 
that a student wishing information at 
Educa- 
tional materials are catalogued as fol- 

lows: 
Part One 
turers 


Materials from  manufac- 
1. Tools and equipment 
2. Sewing machine operation 
3. Pattern adjustment and = construc- 
tion processes 
. Textiles and related materials 
a. Cotton 
b. Linen 
c. Wool 
d. Silk 
e. Rayons 
f. Laces 
g. Furs 
h. Lastex 
i. Textile finishes 
. Grooming 
. Clothing selection 
a. Color 
b. Various articles of dress 
c. Current fashions 
d. Budgets 
e. The ensemble 
f. Costume design 
g. Fashiort sources 
. Care of clothing 
a. Laundering and cleaning 
b. Dyeing 
c. Mending and darning 
. Miscellaneous 
a. Needlecraft 
b. Trimmings 
c. Decorative crafts. 


y 
Lig) 


S heey ax sels fife 


Part Two— Magazine articles 
1. Consumer buying 
2. Textiles 
3. Clothing selection 
4. Wardrobe planning 
5. Make-up and hair-dress 
6. Fashion shows, ete. 
7. Other ways of stimulating inter 
est in Clothing 
Part Three—Films, slides and loan ex- 
hibits available 
reading (chap 


Part Four—Reference 


ter headings) 


Storing Educational Material 

The most effective and inexpensive 
way we have found to keep a perma 
nent accessible display of commercial 
materials is to mount all charts and flat 
materials on mounting boards” (26 x 40) 
These boards have two holes punched 
at the top with evelets inserted. We 
have made a display rack of iron pipe 
similar to those used for displaying 
dresses in department stores and long 
enough to accommodate two sets of 
boards with twelve boards to the set 
The top pipe has four holes through 
which the heavy wires are inserted in 
the shape of a semi-circle with rounded 
corners so the boards may be turned 
back and forth over the rack. One end 
of the wire may be opened to receive 
and release displays when necessary 
Permanent displays are mounted with 
very small wire brads and temporary 
exhibits are often mounted on the back 
of these boards with Scotch tape. Ex 
amples of materials stored in this way 
are: 
A. Color theories and applications 

1. Standard color names and 


swatches 
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2. The color wheel 
3. Colors for various types 
BR. The manufacture of tools for sew- 
ing. 
1. The manufacture of necdles 
2. Illustrated chart of thread and 
needle sizes 
3. The manufacture’ of © scissors, 
etc 
C. Pattern adjustment 
D. Sewing machine operation 
EK. Deodorants and their use 
l*. Laundering 
G. Names of parts of dress with 
sketches (peplum, bolero, ascot, 
revers, basque, ec.) 
H. Methods of finishing cloth 
1. Sanforizing 
2. Bellmanizing 
3. Neva-Wet process 
4. Stenciling, batik, ete. 


It is sometimes more desirable to file 
small exhibits. Our card file’ which 
occupies a drawer in our large cabinet, 
began with the index cards from the 
Home-makers Foundation of Sears 
koebuck and Co. This file contains 
samples and descriptions of a!l familiar 
materials. As new materials come out 
a card is made with a sample of | the 
material, name, width, price, weave, 
description and any unusual feature 
about it. The second filing drawer ac 
commodates free booklets and pamphlets 
sent out by manufacturing firms to le 
distributed to the students. The re 
maining drawers and shelves in_ the 
cabinet hold all exhibits that are not 


flat. Kach drawer and shelf is labeled. 


Using Educational Material 


Our educational materials are so ar 
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ranged that 


they are acces- 
sible when 
needed. Before 
making my as- 
signments | 
consult the in- 
dex file to find 
out what there 
is of particular 
interest in con- 
nection with a 
new unit of 
work. Fre- 
quently as a 
summary of 
some unit I 
have one of the 
students select 
and present the 
educational ma- 
terial that has 
heen especially 


J 






good and give 
her reasons 
— This procedure 
makes the girls 
who plan to 
teach familiar with many inspirational! 
phases of the course. 

The materials we have are not only 
used by the clothing classes but by all 
the students for general information. 
If a student wants to know how to 
make a certain kind of placket, insert a 
concealed Talon fastener, adjust a pat- 
tern for sloping shoulders, compare 
different kinds of rayon fabrics, find 
a novel way to use bias, read up on 
current fashions and their sources, she 


consults the index file and finds the 
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information she wants. A student may 
want to know what color to look 
for in buying a blouse to wear with her 
new green suit or what accessory color 
to use with a remodeled aqua evening 
dress. She will try out different 
swatches of material with the suit or 
dress and near her face, find the most 
suitable color, clip off a piece and take 
it to town to match. 

The educational materials I have 
been so fortunate to receive through 
PracticAL Home Economics have been 
invaluable aids in the time they save, 
the interest they stimulate and the en- 
thusiasm they inspire in me for my 
work. 


Second Prize Letter 
By Alpha Morgan 
Garrett, Kentucky. 
AD we received no other service 
from the small fee which we in- 
vested in your periodical than the 
wealth of commercial material to 
which the September number gave us 
access, and which you so kindly se- 
cured for us, we should have been 
amply repaid. This material has made 
our whole year’s work easier and more 
interesting. 

In the beginning, we allowed the 
girls to select from the hundreds of 
samples, books, charts, bulletins, ete 
offered, the things which they consid- 
ered most interesting. That alone 
solved the problem of motivation. 
Since our Home Economics Depatt- 
ment is in its infant stage of develop- 
ment, and since our financial power 
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is in its prenatal stage, we did have 
to limit their selection to articles 
which were entirely free. We could 
not permit their ordering the things 
which cost a few cents, but there was 
oodles of material which didn’t cost 
a thing except the asking. 

When the material started “breezing 
in’—I think “breezing’”’ best describes 
the process—we were truly overjoyed. 
Attractive books, beautifully illus- 
trated in lovely colors, pictures, maps, 
sewing ideas and instruction, maga- 
zines, ideas and inspirations galore— 
even an attractive little pin from the 
Advance Pattern Company to be given 
as a reward for whatever we chose to 
reward. It seemed too good to be true 
that we could have all these things 
without cost, and it was actually dif- 
ficult to keep the girls from spending 
too much time ‘nosing’ around this 
attractive collection. 

Very little of the material was of 
a purely partial and advertising na- 
ture. The manufacturers apparently 
see the wisdom of giving us sound, 
honest-to-goodness information. We 
did not display before the group the 
bits which we considered biased. We 
numbered the others, library fashion, 
and stamped them with our school 
name. Material on the various units 
we study is filed on the same shelf, 
and we filed our new charts, ete. with 
kindred material pertaining to each 
unit. As we study each unit, appropri- 
ate maps and pictures are displayed; 
other pictures, books and samples are 
passed around the class and studied 
with enthusiasm and enjoyment. 
There is an awakened interest and un- 
derstanding which I never before 
thought possible. 

The girls have free access to this 
material at all times. There are books 
about the baby and child care; foods; 
canning; beverages; textiles; etiquette; 
selection and care of window curtains 
and furnishings of all kinds; rugs; 
floors; lawns; house planning: inte- 
rior decoration; dyes; kitchen equip 
ment; the laundry; the sun porch; 
the play room; the menu and_ the 
family budget nothing is left out, it 
Seems, and everything is pictured and 
discussed in such an attractive man- 
ner. At proper intervals on the shelf, 
we have placed labels to enable the 
girls to find material on any subject 
readily. From day to day we select a 
few attractive books or pictures and 
display them in a conspicuous place to 
catch the eye. 

As the girls have time to spare, they 
browse around this shelf. It is the 
most beautiful spot in the room. Very 
zirl will say, “May I take this 
book or magazine home tonight.” One 
girl returned her book next day say- 
ing “Th 


often a 


whole family read this last 
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night.” Several have knit, embroid- 
ered, sewed and baked from the sug- 
gestions they have found among our 
commercial materials. 

Each girl is preparing a special re- 
port on some phase of homemaking, 
and I see them gathering sentences 
and material from these various bul- 
letins, books and magazines fre- 
quently. 

Some of the girls have prepared at- 
themselves 


tractive notebooks for 


which include pictures, suggestions 
and household hints from our com- 
mercial materials. 

One of the greatest joys of the 
whole collection, however, which is 
spreading a halo around practically 
every girl in the classes, is the little 
pin which we mentioned above. We 
have decided to give it at the end of 
the year to the girl who is most con- 
genial, thoughtful of others, and who 
is striving most earnestly to make the 
most of herself. I believe the girls are 
keeping these ideals before them, and 
that this little contest is a great in- 
fluence in making our whole schoo! 
a brighter, happier and a more whole 
some environment for teachers as well 
as students 

We are surely grateful to you and 
to the various manufacturers for this 
_material. We may not be using it as 
you would suggest, but we are enjoy- 
ing it, nevertheless, and consider it 


very valuable 





Third Prize Letter 
By Ruth L. McAlpine 


Nelson Junior High School 
Nelson, B. C., Canada. 


NE of your Canadian readers, a 
() subscriber since 1931, would like 
to voice appreciation of your maga 
zine and especially your listing in the 
September issues of commercial illus- 
trative material available to readers 
That is a service [ would find almost 
impossible to get along without 

The use of the educational illustra 
tive material which it is possible to 
get through Pracricat Home Eco 
NOMICS is, of course, employing that 
so much stressed aid to modern edu 
education” which I 


cation—"‘visual 


think is especially valuable in) our 
work 

Shortly after I commenced teaching 
I realized that it was necessary to 
have a definite system of checking up 
and filing illustrative material. When 
I check over the list of material avail 
able [ only order material I consider 
will be of actual use either to me in 
preparing lessons or in my classroom 

otherwise I find myself over 
whelmed with reading material 

I do not file illustrative material un 
til [ have read it, and made a note of 


it in my book of lesson plans. The 
remembering new 
Booklets I put in 
suitable size 
separate ones for 


latter ensures my 
materials on hand 
alphabetical order in 
boxes, keeping 
Foods and Cookery, Clothing, ete 
Before a lesson (for example) on 
salads, I collect all the booklets on 
salads and place them out on hooks 
for students to look at in their leisure 
time. During the lesson period I have 
the students gather around while we 
discuss points that our modern book 
lets illustrate so ably. If I have a 
booklet available for each student I 
file one with my lesson plan marked 
“Copies for Students,” thus making 
certain that they are given out at the 
correct time 

Single sheets or folders suitable for 
bulletin boards, I place with pictures 


and articles which I have already 


clipped together in folders, those for 


If fold 


ers contain recipes only I clip out 


each lesson clipped separately 
those [ may find useful and place 
them in 
Charts I roll separately 
I place a large 


my collection of recipes 


and fasten 


with an elastic band 
numeral on one corner at each end, 
so they may be rolled either way, and 
in my booklet is a list to show what 
each of the numbered charts illus 


They are then very. easily 


trates 
picked out when required 
In mv estimation a home economics 
room never looks “lived in” until bul 
arrayed 


with pictures, folders, and charts, and 


all the hooks for the purpose proudly 


booklets 


letin boards and walls are 


carry a colorful array of 


On visitors days it is interesting to 
note how the mothers rush to them 
and wonder aloud where the teacher 
got all the “lovely books” 

I have found the material offered 

be of increasing value each year 
On behalf of myself and other readers 
in our province, who may not have 
used this opportunity of saying so, 
may I express our great appreciation 


for this service: 





“LT do not know that I could make en 
tirely clear to outsider the pleasure 
| have in teaching | had rather earn 
my living by teac] han in any other 
way. In my mind, is not mere 
lv a lite irk, a protession, an occupa 
tion, a strugel it is a passion. I love 
to teach 

“IT love to teach as a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play or a 
singer to sing. Teaching is an art s 
great and so dithcult to master that a 
man or woman can spend a long life at 
it without realizing much more than his 
limitations and mistakes, and his dis 
tance from the ideal 


Wilham Lyon Phelps 
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The Relation Between Housing and Crime 


By Florence Dombey Shreve 


RIME does not spring full-fledged into being. Back 
C of every crime there is a criminal and back of every 
criminal there is a series of events governed by social con- 
ditions which have made the crime possible. By far the 
greater number of crimes are committed by habitual crim- 
inals,—those men and women who began at a very tender 
age of their childhood to play the role of delinquents, and, 
through various stages of delinquency, have evolved into 
the criminal ranks. Therefore, by studying the causes of 
delinquency, one is able to trace the contributing factors 


which lead to crime. 


No one item can be singled out as the sole cause of delin- 


quency and therefore of crime. There are so many factors 


interwoven in our social structure that it is not sufficient to 


remedy any one defect and expect extraordinary improve- 


ment in social condi- 
tions. However, recogni- 
tion of all the factors 
which contribute to the 
delinquency of youth, 
and the gradual elimi- 
nation of each of these 
factors will, after a pe- 
riod of years, yield a 


marked improvement it 


the moral tone of any 
community. 

It has long been a 
knowledged by students 
of social problems that 
poor housing is one of 
the causes of  delin 
quency among children. 
It cannot be segregated 
from the other causes of delinquency to 
the point where definite figures can be 
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quoted to represent the number of cases 
of boys and girls whose anti-social atti- 
tudes sprang from the 
conditions of life en- 
dured in’ sub - standard 
homes, But there are 
such positive evidences 
of anti-social trends in 
areas where bad housing 
prevails that it is impos- 
sible to deny the results 
of slum habitation upon 
the youth exposed to its 
conditions. 

Many factors in bad 
housing lead to the low- 
ering of the moral stand- 
ards of youth, thereby 
contributing to the de- 
linquency of boys and 
girls. Among the prin- 
cipal ones are: house- 
hold congestion,  struc- 
tural defects and defi- 
ciencies (see Minimum 
Standards for Low-Rent 
Hlousing, PRACTICAL 
Home Economics, Janu- 
ary 1938), lack of recrea 
tion space, land crowd 





Crowded tenements and lack of adequate 
playgrounds are big contributing causes 
to the growth of juvenile delinquency 
and the eventual development of. crimi- 
nals. Conditions shown in these three 
pictures are found in any large city. 


ing and neighborhood inadequacies. Con- 
gestion in the household causes family 
discord and group instability, as well as 
loss of parental control of the actions 
of the children in the home. Insufficient 
room space drives children into the 
streets and destroys family unity. Over- 
crowding in sleeping quarters, with con- 
comitant lack of privacy and emotional 
freedom, develops a low standard of 
morals. Lack of recreation space forces 
an unwholesome association of children 
of all ages, sexes and characters. Land 
crowding fosters the use of hiding 
places and secret meeting-places, such 
as dark corners and alleyways. Because 
of land crowding there is no opportu- 
nity for the segregation of adolescents 
from the children of more tender years. 
A recklessness emboldened by a_na- 
tural bravado of the stronger over the 
weaker leads to unwholesome domina- 
tion of younger children by the brute 
strength of the adolescent group. Chil- 
dren are led into wrong-doing by the 
fear engendered by others and stronger 
than themselves. 

In these crowded districts there is no 
place for active games and the whole 
some exercise which children need. In 
their places are substituted gambling, 
sex play, commercialized games and 
other pastimes of an unwholesome na 
ture. They are indulged in secretly im 
the many available out-of-the-way places 
which decrepit old buildings afford. 

Examples of conditions engendered by 
such factors are shown in the photo 
graphs reproduced on this page, photo 
graphs taken in some of our large and 
“well-to-do cities.” Such conditions af& 
however, by no means restricted to large 
population centers. They should be 
good evidence in any campaign for bet 
ter housing. 
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Lack of adequate supervision of 
younger children at play, because of the 
necessity for mothers to be at work, 
and the lack of local school and play- 
ground facilities, lead to the formation 
of street gangs who indulge in neigh- 
borhood terrorism. 

The results of such conditions are 
only too apparent, and there is little 
need to argue in support of the asser- 
tion that poor housing is one of the 
major causes of delinquency, vice and 
crime. The evidence clearly places the 
responsibility upon bad housing for its 
share in the causation of offenses 
against society. 

Throughout the United States, from 
time to time, there have been conducted 
extensive surveys of the slums and 
blighted areas of cities. These surveys 
agree in showing that truancy and de- 
linquency among children is in direct 
proportion to the amount of substandard 
housing in a given community. In 
blighted areas there is always over- 
crowding. This forces young children 
into the streets to play. The economic 
stress of the average tenement family 
permits very young children to be left 
for many hours of the day without a 
mother’s protecting care. She may be 
occupied with the manifold duties of an 
extremely large family, or she may be 
compelled to leave her children for a 
large portion of the time in order to act 
as breadwinner. 

Under such circumstances, children of 
tender ages, especially those of pre- 
school age, are left to their own devices 
and drift into the street for companion- 
ship with other children. Without super- 
vised play facilities of any kind, the 
younger ones are easily led by the older, 
stronger children whose leadership is 





for the most part of the bully type. 

Children whose leisure time is not 
directed into healthier activities fall 
naturally into small groups that organ- 
ize for neighborhood mischief. From 


the group of petty offenders who pilfer 
and destroy in their own immediate 
localities, to the district gang which 
makes a business of larceny and other 
crimes against property, is but a step, 
easily bridged, once the anti-social 
tendency has been created. In the street 
gangs are born society’s outlaws, the 
men whose names and deeds strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of law-abiding citi- 
zens. In all the social surveys of urban 
communities, the origin of gangs is 
easily traced to the conditions which 
accompany sub-standard housing. 

A study of truancy in the city of 
Chicago revealed that of the 5,000 cases 
studied, 50 percent lived in 9.8 percent 
of the total city area. And this small 
area contained 20.4 percent of the city’s 
male population between the ages of 
10 and 16. Other cities show similar 
percentages and in all cases areas of 
greatest delinquency are close to the 
central business portion. These are al- 
ways the districts of poorest housing 
Owners of property close to the main 
business section of a city, confident of 
an eventual expansion of the business 
district which will absorb their holdings, 
await the speculative profit to be de- 
rived from this expansion, and refrain 
from improvements or alterations that 
would involve an expenditure of their 
own funds. The constant depreciation 
of the property renders it unfit for 
habitation, but this does not prevent its 
rental to those who are in the lowest 
scale of earning power. 

In these obsolete buildings, the plumb- 


Play space for children near enough to apartments to be within sight of their mothers is provided in the new housimg projects 
Apartments are planned with plenty of light and air and modern plumbing and heating arrangements. 


ing, if any, is old and dilapidated; roofs 
and walls leak; basements are damp and 
musty, hallways are dark; rooms are 
dreary; and vermin and rats usually 
abound. Many families who live in these 
houses are compelled to be near the 
source of their meager incomes which 
do not allow for any transportation ex- 
pense. All are victims of an economic 
condition which makes them huddle to 
gether in the most revolting surround- 
ings. 

Wherever there is overcrowding there 
is a lack of privacy which leads easily 
to immorality among very young boys 
and girls. The early breakdown of the 
moral sensibility makes an easy pathway 
for sex vices and degeneracy. In the 
poorer areas of cities where overcrowd 
ing prevails, sex crimes and the vices 
of degeneracy occur in much greater 
proportion than in less crowded areas 
and where standards of housing are bet- 
ter. Social studies of Europe and 
America agree in their reports that 
areas of bad housing are high de 
linquency areas also 

Some illuminating data on the parallel 
that exists between bad housing and 
high delinquency areas may be found in 
Dr. Clifford R. Shaw’s “Delinquency 
Areas,” published by the University ot 
Chicago Press (1929) and in Vol. i, 
Wicker 


Causes and Cure of Crime, 


sham Report (1931). 

In this connection it may be noted 
that the eminent sociologist, Edwin H 
Sutherland, in a chapter on Cultur 
Areas and Crime mentions “a _ finding 
that the delinquency rate remained prac 
tically constant over a twenty-year pe 
riod in spite of an almost complete 


change in the national composition 































FTER teaching Homemaking a 
number of years in the formal 
type of laboratory, the prospect of 


teaching in a real homemaking cottage 
was indeed appealing. In the three 
years I had supervised the Vocational 
Teacher Training Center of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, I 
had continuously cudgeled my 
thoughts, so to speak, trying to for- 
mulate a plan that would in a meas- 
ure utilize the possibilities offered in 
the cottage provided for the training 
of teachers in Vocational Homemak- 
ing. After reading Miss Herrington’s 
book, “Homemaking: An Integrated 
Teaching Program,” I saw more pos- 
sibilities than ever and began to plan 
definitely a course which would to my 
mind be more functional in the lives 
of the girls who come to us. We took 
as the objectives of this course those 
usually set up for home economics 
courses. However, we _ particularly 
stressed the development of coopera- 
tion, responsibility, willingness to 
carry her full share of the load, a de- 
sire to do worth while things, initia- 
tive, managerial ability, and thought- 
fulness of others. Another objective 
was to have each girl experience as 
far as possible the activities common 
to homes of this community so that 
each individual would be a better and 
more worth while member of her own 
family at the present time as well as 
in the future. 

Having two sections of Vocational 
Homemaking I last fall, the plan could 
be used as an experiment with one 
class used as a comparative group. 
The two groups, however, were not 
equated because mental tests were not 
available. Neither would the class 
schedules permit it. 

The training center is located at 
Frontenac, a small town about. six 
miles from the college. It is main- 
tained by the State Vocational Board 
in conjunction with the college, and 
the city of Frontenac. The cottage is 
of the low over-hanging roof type and 
contains a living room, dining room, 
kitchenette, bedroom, bath, a unit plan 
foods laboratory, a clothing labora- 
tory, cloak room, laundry, toilet, and 
basement. The vocational program in 
this school is under the George-Deen 
plan, so classes meet for at least two 
hours daily both semesters. Two 
credits are given for the year’s work. 

A large percentage of the girls en- 
rolled in homemaking come from 
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The Frontenac Integrated Homemaking Program 






By Lillian Schmidt 





Critic Teacher, Vocational Homemaking. 
State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


homes of foreign born parents. Many 
live in mining camps. Here indeed was 
an opportunity for a vital course in 
American homemaking! 

After much planning , a course 
called the “Integrated Homemaking 
Program” was adopted and put into 
practice. The students themselves had 
an important part in planning the 
course. Each was asked to list the 
activities she would expect a home- 
maker to be able to carry on. Work- 
ing in groups, plans were made for 
having the girls experience and re- 
ceive training in these activities. The 
state course of study was also con- 
sulted to see that nothing was omitted 
which was suggested for the approved 
homemaking course. The plans, as 
finally put into effect, provided for 
various positions which we designated 
as Hostess, Maid, Cook I, Cook’ II, 
and Cook III, Dressmakers, Seam- 
stress, Designers, Waitress, Nurse, 
Housekeeper, Assistant - housekeeper, 
Librarian, and Dietitian. This plan 
was possible as the group was made 
up of sixteen girls last year. The acti- 
vities, listed by the girls as those of 
most homemakers, were assigned to 
the position which seemed most per- 
tinent to the activity, and the girls 
progressed from one position to an- 
other each week. The entire cottage 
was thus in use continually. Well-bal- 
anced, adequate, inexpensive meals 
were prepared and served to family 
sized groups by each girl while she 
was cook. The dietitian planned the 
meals and the housekeeper purchased 
the supplies. Garments, suitable in 
line and color for the wearer and for 
the occasion and season were planned 
and made by the designers, dress- 
makers, and seamstresses. Fabrics 
were tested for color fastness and 
shrinkage. The assistant-housekeeper 
laundered and repaired the cottage 
linens and foods uniforms and thus 
had valuable experience in this phase 
of homemaking. Each girl laundered 
and pressed cotton, silk, and wool gar- 
ments during the time she was house- 
keeper. The care of the various rooms 
of the cottage with the arrangement 
of their furnishings proved valuable in 
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teaching home furnishing and care. 
While filling the post of hostess, each 
girl had an opportunity to put into 
practice her book-learning in this field. 
She also greeted any visitors who 
came to the cottage, acted as hostess 
for her group and presided at the 
guest meals. Living and working to- 
gether harmoniously was _ stressed. 
The waitress served the guest meals 
and had entire care of the dining room 
and all the equipment and furnishings. 
The dietitian planned the meals from 
the point of view of health. The 
librarian was responsible for reter- 
ence materials, guide sheets, and all 
written work turned in as reports by 
the various girls. The nurse learned 
to make a bed satisfactorily, to care 
for the sick room, to take and record 
pulse, temperature, and_ respiration, 
and was responsible for keeping the 
girls on their bath schedules. She 
stressed cleanliness as a vital point 
towards maintaining good health. The 
maid was responsible for the care of 
certain rooms of the cottage. She 
learned also to heat, light, and ven- 
tilate a home properly. The dress- 
maker, besides planning and making 
garments had time to learn about the 
making of cloth, and how to buy 
wisely. The designer consulted maga- 
zines on fashion trends so that the 
garments which she made were “right 
up to the minute” in style. The girls 
were encouraged to read or make 
other worthwhile use of any leisure 
time they had. More extensive read- 
ing resulted. 

At the beginning of each week each 
girl made plans for the carrying out 
of the responsibilities connected with 
her position. She then had a confer- 
ence with the supervisor and together 
the plans were considered from the 
point of view of efficiency and man- 
agement of time and activity. The girl 
was rated also at this conference on 
her previous work. At the close of 
each day the hostess called a confer- 
ence of all students, for report of 
progress. This conference provided 
opportunity for all girls in the class 
to know what others were doing and 
for an exchange of ideas. 

Perhaps if I were to take you on 
a visit to the cottage during one of 
the meetings of this class you might 
have a clearer picture of the program. 

You have been invited to visit the 
cottage on Thursday afternoon. Ar- 
riving at the front door at 1:15 you 











are greeted by the hostess, who takes 
your wraps and hangs them neatly on 
a hanger in the cloak room, explain- 
ing that had you arrived even a min- 
ute earlier you would have caught her 
dusting the furniture as she has just 
finished that piece of work. She 
doesn’t like to dust but wants to set 
a good example for her family so 
tries to do it carefully. Your critical 
eye notes that she has succeeded. 
Soon the hostess suggests that she 
take you around to see the rest of 
her family. You go into the large room 
on the left of the living room. Here 
you see a girl seated at the desk with 
another looking at a book she has just 
taken from the book shelf. The girl 
at the desk is librarian this week. She 
is trying to supply the dietitian with 
reference material on diets. The die- 
titian knows that the book she needs 
is in the homemaking library because 
she was librarian last week and 
checked it out to the former dietitian. 
You hear a sewing machine and real- 
ize that this room is also the clothing 
laboratory. Your hostess introduces 
you to the designer, who is fitting a 
dress and explains that she selected, 
planned, and purchased the pattern 
and material for the dress she is mak- 
ing. The hostess adds that she works 
rapidly and is in advance of her sched- 
ule in that her dress is ready to fit 
one day earlier than expected. You are 
told that the girl so busy at the sew- 
ing machine is the seamstress. While 
you watch she leaves the machine, 
seats herself at one of the tables, 
opens a folder and checks off some- 
thing on the paper. Through inquiry 
you learn that each girl has a plan 
of work made out by herself at the 
beginning of each week and as each 
bit of work is accomplished it is 
checked off the plan. A third girl, the 
dressmaker, you learn is pressing a 
finished garment, quite pleased that 
now she will have the entire class pe- 
riod tomorrow to read the new book 
on etiquette. She has completed her 
weck’s work and now has some leisure 
time. The hostess explains that the 
dressmaker will judge and score her 
dress before modeling it for the fam- 
ily conference. 

\s you move on to the bedroom, 
you see a girl with her arms full of 
bath towels. You learn that she is the 
housekeeper on her way to place clean 
towels on the racks in the bathroom. 
As you step into the bedroom you hear 
the housekeeper ask “Is everything 
ready but my towels?” and the reply, 
“Yes, I’m going to call the librarian 
for her bath, then I’ll take the bed- 
ding out to air.’ You soon learn that 
that second voice belongs to the gir! 
who is nurse this week and that after 
cleaning the bathroom she sees that 
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each girl takes her bath as indicated 
on the schedule posted on the bath- 
room door. Today she will also air 
the bedding and practice making the 
bed with the covers folded square at 
the corners. 

The hostess urges you along the 
hall to the foods laboratory. You see 
beyond in the laundry the housekeeper 
now getting ready to launder the used 
towels which she exchanged for the 
clean ones she carried to the bath- 
room. In the foods laboratory three 
girls are busy at three separate unit 
kitchens. The hostess explains that 
each is a cook and is preparing a dif- 
ferent type of meal. That small girl 
is Cook III and has been in the 
kitchen only one week so is prepar- 
ing a very simple lunch. She seems 
quite at home however as you watch 
her. The tall girl is Cook II, who is 
on her second week on luncheons, and 
is preparing a luncheon for another 
class member and herself. You ob- 
serve that her table is already laid 
with two covers. While you watch, 
she removes a pan of weil shaped and 
nicely browned muffins from the oven. 
Your hostess hurries you by the next 
unit kitchen with the explanation that 
Cook I is preparing the luncheon of 
which you are to partake later. 

As you move on, another girl ap- 
pears and is introduced as the waitress 
this week. After the introduction she 
asks to be excused explaining that 
Cook I tells her that she has just time 
for her bath before the meal will be 
ready to serve. 

You are back in the living room 
again. The hostess chats with you a 
few minutes then suggests that you 
may wish to talk with some particular 
member of her family group. You are 
interested in the bed making so re- 
turn to the bedroom where the nurse 
is practicing on those square corners. 
She introduces you to the maid, who 
hastens to explain that she isn’t al- 
ways as unkempt in appearance but 
that she is on her way to the bath- 
room after having cleaned the base- 
ment and storage cupboards. Nurse 
wanted some help on those bed cor- 
ners so she’d paused to explain the 
process. At this moment the waitress 
appears with a concerned look on her 
face. Your hostess asks to be excused 
to check the luncheon table with the 
waitress. You have been wondering 
about a teacher. Is there one? Yes, 
here she is now in response to an 
“S. O. S.” summons from the nurse, 
who is still having difficulty with her 
square bed corners. They look right 
to you but nurse isn’t satisfied. After 
the introductions the teacher points 
out what is the cause of nurse’s dif- 
ficulty and you realize that these girls 


are allowed to solve their own prob- 


lems in so far as possible, calling up- 
on the teacher for guidance only when 
they need it. Nurse at last satisfied 
with her results, you and the teacher 
return to the living room to find your 
nostess talking pleasantly with the 
girl pointed out earlier as Cook I 
The waitress appears to announce that 
luncheon is served. 

The hostess leads the way to the 
dining room and indicates where each 
person is to sit. She keeps the con 
versational ball rolling with timely 
questions and comments throughout 
the meal, even while she is serving 
the plates. As the waitress places the 
plates, you are surprised at the ease 
with which all the serving is accom- 
plished and make a mental note that 
you will ask later how much training 
these girls had before this meal. Cook 
I, who is acting as host, seems to read 
your mind for she explains that this 
is only the second meal that the 
hostess and waitress have served. The 
food proves as delicious as it looks 
and you think that Cook I need not 
have worried over the meal 

The meal over you go back to the 
living room again. The hostess ex- 
cuses herself to help in the kitchen 
and you are free to observe the girls 
at work there. Cook I is getting water 
ready for dish washing. The hostess 
is scraping and stacking dishes. The 
waitress comes in to assist as soon as 
she has removed the cloth from the 
dining table and replaced it with a 
small center piece. As the dish wash 
ing and drying seem to be going 
along well in each unit kitchen you 
go into the clothing room again. The 
librarian seems less busy than the 
others so you take your questions to 
her. “How does it all move along so 
smoothly?” you ask, “Well, here is 
the hostess’ work plan. If you will 
read it through and also her goal sheet 
and then realize that each of us in 
the class has a similar goal sheet and 
work plan you can perhaps see how it 
happens,” replies the librarian. Here 
is what you read in the hostess’ goal 
sheet and work plan: 


] Create a pleasant working atmosphere 

? Know where all equipment and supplies 
belong, and help others to locate them 
when necessary. 
Rate family on health and personal ap- 
pearance 
Clean and oil sewing machines. 
Wind bobbins. 
Keep family on schedule. 
Conduct family conferences daily. 
Act as a gracious hostess to all guests. 
Check attendance. 

10. Care for living room. 

11. Polish living room furniture 

12. Wax living room floor. 

13. Learn how to set table for breaktast, 
luncheon, and dinner, 

14. Check table before guest meal. 

15. Act as hostess at guest meal. 


(Continued on page 130) 

















Water 


FTRUHERE is more truth than flattery 

| in the saying that it takes eight 
pails of water and twelve pounds of 
ashes to make a man. This prime 
necessity for all life is so common- 
place a blessing that only some sud- 
den cataclysm, such as a flood or a 
water famine, shocks us out of our 
calm acceptance of water as something 
we have and use, but don’t need to 
think about. 

Yet water is tremendously worth 
thinking about, especially by those 
who use it in the manifold needs of 
the household. It has properties more 
remarkable, and of greater practical 
importance, than has any other sub 
stance in the home. 

Everyone knows the three forms of 
water: solid (ice); liquid (water); gas 
(steam), and that it passes from form 
to form without change in chemical 
composition. But do not think’ that 
these changes in state are accom 
plished haphazardly; they are gov 
erned by fixed laws which operate to 
produce effects whenever ice, boiling 
water, or steam is used. 

For example, what happens in the 
ordinary icebox? Is the food in the 
box kept cold simply because ice is 
there, but also because the ice is melt 
ing? Why should melting ice produce 
more cold than unmelting ice? This 
is true, paradoxically 

Ice needs energy to help it pass 
into the liquid state; it gets this 
energy in the form of heat from its 
surrounding In melting, it changes 
from ice at the melting point (32 


Fahrenheit or 0° Centigrade) to wate: 


at the same temperature, which is its 
freezing point Heat has gone into 
the ice, but no rise in temperature has 
resulted For every gram of ice at 
melting point changed to water at the 
ame temperature, 80 calories of heat 
are absorbed; or, for every pound of 
ice, 144 British thermal units.* 

Let us suppose 100 pounds of ic 
are melting Then 14,400 Buta on 


about 3,640,000 calories will be taken 


in from the contents of the box Phat 


* A r e ( ) is the n f 
heat required t t e the temperature of ne 
A m of ter one degree Centigrade \ large 
Ca (Cal.), the u ed it peakir f 
the heat Pi f f | equal t ne tho 

‘ ‘ \ British ther 
(B.tou is the t of heat required t 
tl tempe ture of « | { er 
ee Fahrenheit 


From 


a Household Standpoint 





By Ellen B. McGowan 





Mrs. McGowan is assistant professor in 
charge of Household and Textile Chemis- 
try at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. She has been on the 
advisory staff of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics since its first issue. 


is a lot of heat, any way you look at 
it. So, a cold icebox is one well sup- 
plied with ice which is melting; it is 
not so cold if the ice is covered with 
newspaper or blanket. This practice 
makes for a lower ice bill but higher 
food spoilage. 

Conversely, when water freezes, 
for each unit weight of water passing 
into ice at the same temperature, a 
fixed amount of energy is changed 
back into sensible heat. This explains 
why tubs of water are placed under 
orange trees on frosty nights, or in 
cellars to keep vegetables from freez 
ing 

Water has another peculiar property 
connected with freezing. At the freez 
ing point it expands, therefore ice 
takes up more room than the same 
amount. of water, and is lighter. This 
is lucky for skaters, and for fish in 
lakes and streams, but unlucky for 
bottles of milk or other liquids which 
may burst when their water content 
freezes, or for water pipes in houses 
when the mercury tumbles. 

But it is when water turns into 


steam that it becomes really impres 
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sive, mathematically speaking. Sup- 
pose we heat a pound of water (or a 
pint) from freezing to boiling (32° to 
212° F., or 0° to 100° C). On the 
Fahrenheit scale, this is a distance of 
180 degrees, so that we shall be using 
180 B.t.u., or about 45,500 calories, 
to bring the pound or pint to the boil- 
ing point. To turn that much water 
into steam at the same _ temperature 
is where heat surely has to be ap- 
plied. An additional 972 B.t.u. or 
about 246,000 calories are needed. 
Multiply these figures by 100, or 
several hundred, and you get some 
idea of the heat required to provide 
a house with steam heat. It takes 
more heat to boil water to steam, 
with no change in temperature from 
the boiling water to the steam, than it 
takes to melt the same weight of ice 
and bring it to the boiling point. 

But steam is ethical. It gives back 
all it has taken. Realizing how much 
potential heat is bottled up in steam, 
to be released as it condenses, we 
understand why steam is so effective 
in heating systems and in cookery, 
and why a steam burn is so painful. 

Herein comes a saving in fuel bills. 
When water is once boiling, turning 
up the gas will make it boil away 
faster, but it will not make it any 
hotter. Just enough heat to keep the 
water at the boil is all that is neces- 
sary. Steam from one container may 
be used to cook food in another. 
Pressure raises the boiling point, as in 
a pressure cooker, but the pressure 
caused by an ordinary lid on a kettle 
is insignificant. The lid keeps off 
cooler air, that’s all. Pressure cookers 
are popular in high altitude places, 
where lower atmospheric pressure may 
lower the boiling point below an ef- 
fective cooking range. 

Water expands so amazingly in 
passing into the gaseous state that 
it is fair to say that a cubic inch of 
water makes a cubic foot of steam. 
Remember this, the next time you 


heat a closed can of syrup, soup, ete. 


Don’t use a direct flame under it 
which will form so much steam under 
tremendous pressure that the can 
may burst in your face. Bad accidents 
have occurred in this way. Heat in 
hot water, wrap a towel around the 
can and your hand, and open cau- 
tiously away from the face. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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She Knew What She Wanted 


The Success Story of a Home Economics 


OST home economics students 
M look on professional life as an in- 
evitable hierarchy which starts with 
teaching, slides into business usually 
through a cafeteria management door 
and ends in a many sided “tea room” 
glory, though occasionally achieving 
hotel direction as a grand climax. More 
than one home economics student or 
teacher has all these ambitions seething 
in her brain or bosom and all such, we 
hope, will sooner or later catch con- 
tagious inspiration from some woman 
like Miss Sally Bodwell who has known 
all ker hfe just what she wanted and 
whose life in college and out has been a 
steady progress toward a tea room goal. 
Miss Bodwell has recently 
“Fieldstones,” a tea room on the Boston- 


opened 


Andover road just south of the latter 
city. 

But she didn’t begin by teaching. All 
her high school and college life she knew 
she did not want to teach. So she went 
to Simmons rather than a teachers’ col- 
lege. She didn’t even consider Wellesley 
or Vassar with home economics later as 
graduate work, a long period of gesta- 
tion that some educators think produces 
the best teachers and business women in 
the home making line. Her main aim 
in college was the acquiring of experi- 
ence. She first worked as a_ college 
student in a New York Childs restau- 
rant. Then on graduation from college 
she spent four years with the Schrafft 
Candy Company in Boston and one year 
with the Brittany Coffee Shop. 
she learned the tearoom business in all 


Here 


its ramifications for she was trained in 
all the different “stations” of the busi- 
ness and ended as assistant store man- 
ager in Boston, the second woman in 
But be- 
fore getting there she had to overcome 


Boston to hold such a position. 


much prejudice against college trained 
girls for 
Schrafit 


like many business houses the 
Company looks on college 
women as far from malleable and pre- 
fers to give their training to younger 
women Then, strange to say, came 
teaching, but before that a summer in 
Europe full of experience sure to be of 
use to a home economics specialist. Ac- 
to Miss Bodwell you can shop 

New York as you can in 

. but you don’t get all the thrills. 

And also you don’t meet the famous res 
taurants and tearooms which were the 


Professional raison d'etre of her trip. 
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By Frank R. Arnold 


It was a profitable summer in every way 
tor a human being and a home econom- 
ics specialist, as you would realize were 
you to see the European touches in her 
own tearoom. 

She came back to teach in the 
Worcester Vocational School for Girls 
and it wasn't so bad after all, for it was 
more business than formal class room 
work. She had charge of the cafeteria 
where her girls had to prepare daily well 
balanced lunches for the four hundred 
girls of the school as well as for the 
teachers. Here she introduced — the 
Schrafft method of “stations” in which 
she had been trained. Each girl spent 
three or four weeks preparing in turn 
soups, sandwiches, salads, the main hot 
dish, desserts, and tea room cookery, a 
hybrid term which meant preparing the 
lunch for the faculty. The seniors in 
the class planned with her in the class- 
room the meals, paying attention spe- 
cially to vitamins, calories, and attractive 
color combinations as well as to price 
markets, and time of preparation, for the 
cafeteria service at mealtime occupied 
only twenty minutes and had to be 
The hardest “station,” 
was the special faculty luncheon because 


ready on the dot. 


teachers who lunch in the same place 
five days a week and pay forty-five cents 
each day for the privilege can often be 
what the discriminating call exacting 
though the Worcester girls probably 
used some other equally expressive ad- 
jective. The girls in the school paid 
only fifteen cents for their daily lunch 
and always had a cup of soup, a main 
dish such as a vegetable plate or Amer 
ican chop suey, followed by a dessert 
and all accompanied by milk. The girls 
liked the way that the work was lined 
up for them in “stations” and liked also 
doing all the work of cooking and 
serving. It was a cafeteria by and for 
All the girls of the 
Wor- 


cester is a large manufacturing town 


the school girls. 
school did not take the work. 


with many foreign elements, especially 
Polish, French and Swedes. 
any of the girls had had even high 


Scarcely 


school training and all were not inter- 
ested in home economics, as a vocational 
school for girls includes hairdressing 
and printing. Miss Bodwell must have 
found many of them responsive to train 


Woman 


in Business 


ing for she took many of them with her 
into her next business venture. 

Five years of Worcester were enough 
for her of the cafeteria type of experi- 
ence, invaluable as it is with its experi- 
ence in training others, the main need 
in tearoom work. She was eager to go 
back into business, eager to deal with a 
variety of people, eager to work out new 
creative ideas of her own in a business 
whose scope is unlimited. She sums up 
her formative years with the following 
advice to home economics high school 
girls who wish to do distinguished work 
in cafeteria or tearoom management. 
First, they must get all the experience 
possible in every corner of the business 
world from mother’s kitchen, church 
suppers, and school laboratory to res 
taurants, tea rooms and hotels. Then 
it is always imperative that they work 
for some one with high standards 
Miss Bodwell worked in three stores 
while winning her business spurs. And 
with it all must go a general back 
ground of nutrition knowledge, of 
savoir-faire, and worldly wisdom. You 
must have experience and _ practical 
knowledge, and if with them you have 
general culture you are so much the 
better business woman. 

Miss Bodwell’s present tearoom is ad 
mirably located. It is, as Shakespeare 
would say, in the “very road of 
casualty,” casualty meaning the passing 
tourist, for it is midway between the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
the seashore resorts of Maine and the 
city of Boston. It is a roomy, old 
fashioned two-story farmhouse joined 
to a huge barn for overflow dining 
room, a barn that is almost all out 
doors when the front and back doors are 
open. It is in the middle of a mowing 
field with woods all round, infinite space 
for parking. It also has an unequaled 
steady business background in the mill 
towns of Lowell and Lawrence as well 
as the town of Andover, once famous 
for its Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and its 
theological seminary, and now prosper- 
ous with a leading girls school as well 
as a boys academy, both centres of so- 
cial life and parental visiting as well as 
No wonder Miss Bodwell 


says her heart and soul are in her tea- 


of learning. 


room work and _ its business 
future and that the cafeteria work of 
Worcester is fading into the background. 


She has got what she wanted but she 


superb 


is not going to stop there. 
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NEW 
FABRICS 


A vari-colored, striped fabric of slub weave spun 
rayon called ‘‘Wan Tong.’’ Most attractive and 
serviceable for sportswear. 


A nubby weave, imported linen in cross bar pat- 
tern of red and black on white background. Appro- 
priate for jacket or coat. 


Very popular crinkled sheer called ‘‘Cloquassay,” 
in dainty flowerette design. Full range of colors. 
Equally good for beach wear, evening dresses or 
sports clothes. 


Colored cotton lace in a nice design, woven to look 
like a fabric. Attractive and cool looking for sports- 
wear or afternoon. 


A novelty pique in dainty flower print. Interesting 
texture weave. Wide spacing of small designs is a 
new feature this year. 


Persian design in a monotone slub weave cotton. 
An all-over novelty print of vivid colors on white 
ground. 


“Pottery Linen’’ in woven design that has the 
appearance of damask. Subdued colors. Exceilent for 
that all-around washable dress. 


Fine corded cotton in band stripe pattern. Danish 
design in red, white and blue. Very striking for 
beach wear. 


Something new in dotted Swiss—vari-colored woven 
stripes in dark tones. Cool and smart looking for 
warm weather. 


A spun rayon and acetate nubby weave fabric for 
sports and casual wear. Sky blue and white flecked. 
Called ‘‘Nub Spun.”’ 


Serape stripes in hand-blocked effect on heavy 
“Screencraft Linen.”’ Ideal for beach wear. 
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FOR 
SPRING 


. An acetate rayon plaid suiting in black and white 


The material is crease resistant, and resembles light- 
weight wool. Tailors beautifully. 


. A picture print (appealing to dog lovers) in double- 


line dimity. Full range of colors. Cool and crisp 
looking for warm days ahead. 


. An interesting, new large cotton print that looks 


like a fine Balinise batik. Smart and unusual for 
evening or beach wear. 


. A gay bouquet printed linen, newer than the very 


large prints. Called ‘‘Skyline Linen.” 


. A slub weave cotton in a marine print for sports- 


wear. Vivid colors. 


An open-spaced monotone printed novelty pique of 
interesting texture weave. Dark colors on white 
ground. 


Crinkled novelty sheer cotton in plain colors with 
hemstitched effect. Splendid for tailored clothes. 


- An attractive rayon print in gay flower stripes. 


Full range of colors. Designed for evervday wear 


- A striking mannish cotton in hounds-tooth check 


Excellent for sports jackets and skirts. 


A plain colored cotton and rayon mixture fabric 
known as ‘‘Salyna.’’ Crease-resistant. 


Crisp cross bar lawn called ‘‘Ombrasheer,”’ in perky 
flower print. Cool and fresh looking 
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Fifty Years of Service 


Emma S. 


Fifty years of service in one school system is an achieve- 
ment not often attained, but it marks the record of Emma 5. 
Jacobs who retired on January 21, 1938, as supervisor of 
Home Economics in the public schools of Washington, D. C. 
The high affection and esteem held for Miss Jacobs by those 
with whom she worked was shown in a concrete form at the 
testimonial dinner given for her on the date of her retire 
ment by the members of the teaching corps with whom she 
was associated. A feature of the dinner was the presentation 
of a guest book, inscribed with the names of over two hun- 
dred guests, which was made by a former pupil of Miss 
Jacobs, and an antique gold bracelet given her by the mem- 
bers of her own teaching staff. Among the guests were Dr. 
Frank W, sallou, superintendent of schools for the District 
of Columbia, who paid high tribute to Miss Jacob’s work and 
Personality; Dr. Freda G. Winning, professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, New York University, who brought a 
tribute from the field of home economics; and Mrs. H. J 
Patterson, who spoke for the “pioreer days’. Dr. Winning 
is president of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics of the National Education Association, 
—a department Miss Jacobs was instrumental in organizing 
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Photograph by Harris and Ewing. 


Jacobs 


and of which she was the first president. 

Miss Jacobs was educated in the District of Columbia and 
graduated from the Normal School in 1886. She is one ot 
the pioneer leaders in home economics education, since the 
District of Columbia schools were among the first in the 
country to make courses in cooking and sewing part of thet 
educational system, and in 1887 Miss Jacobs was one of the 
first two teachers of cooking to be appointed by the Board of 
Education. In 1890 she was named Director of Home Eco- 
nomics (or Domestic Science, as it was then called) and held 
that position continuously to the day of her retirement. 

Miss Jacobs helped establish home economics courses in thi 
University of Maryland and George Washington University 
She was awarded an honorary degree of Master of Science 
from the University of Maryland “for distinguished service 
to the State of Maryland in making her subject an esteemed 
one in the educational curriculum,’ 

\t the time of her resignation, her own department num 
bered sixty teachers and the story of its growth and develop 
ment is in itself a tribute to the initiative, broad vision, and 
wise philosophy of Emma S Jacobs pioneer in home eco 


nomics. 














Take a New Start 


By Marguerite Sturm 


Arlington Rural High School 


Arlington, Kansas, 


HANGES are good for most of 

us, so why not start a new pro- 
ject in your teaching? We tell the girls 
how to make their homes more at- 
tractive, but what do we do to make 
our school rooms attractive, to carry 
out the principles which we so glibly 
teach? 

The one place we might begin to 
put into practice our principles of in- 
terior decorating is in our clothing 
rooms. The girls who take sewing can 
help, and they are usually more than 
willing. 

Let me tell you what we did to im- 
prove our sewing room and perhaps 
you can get an idea of a way to 
change yours. Our room is on the 
south with two south windows. The 
east wall is covered by a blackboard 
and bulletin board. The door is in the 
northwest corner of the room, and the 
west wall is plain. All walls are white. 

Because the room is on the south, 
we chose light green, a cool color, for 
the curtains. The material is new with 
a bright orange and yellow thread 
running through it. The nine yards 
cost us $1.83. We made four panels 
with a two inch heading and put the 
same width hem in the bottom so that 
the curtains might be turned. We have 
them hanging at our windows with a 
panel on each side and two in the 
middle. The curtain rods cost 20 cents. 

On sale, we found two white flower 
pots in wall brackets for 50 cents each. 
li each of these pots we put a philo- 
dendron plant which cost us 75 cents. 
These plants are very hardy and grow 
well without sunshine and with infre- 
quent watering. Their large, glossy 
leaves make an attractive picture 
against the white walls. 

A 25 cent can of enamel changed 
our wastebasket from a dull gray to 
a cheery green which harmonizes well 
with the curtains. 

The ironing board seemed always 
to be standing in the middle of the 
room where it was very much in the 
way. A word to the jav.itor, who is 
very handy with tools, (your manual 
training teacher might help you) was 
all that was needed to get the legs 
taken off the ironing board and a case 
built against the wall for it. Now our 
ironing board may be folded flat 
against the wall and a door closed 
over it. The lumber for this case cost 
$1.50. 

To fill in the wall space on either 
side of the ironing board case, which 
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was put on the west wall, we secured 
pictures. Now, when I tell you one of 
them was secured at a popular 5 and 
10 cent store, you may wonder at the 
type of picture. But it is a very attrac- 
tive street scene mounted upon a 
cream mat with a cream colored 
frame. The bright roofs of the houses 
make a bit of color in the room. The 
other picture was taken from the 
“American Medical Association Jour- 
nal” and mounted in a cream colored 
frame. It is Pothast’s well known 
“Little Mothers.” The frontispiece 
from any number of the Practica. 
Home Economics magazine could be 


est to the girls. A fish bowl, borrowed 
from one of the board members and 
two gold fish caught from the pond 
in the school yard complete the ar- 
ticles kept on top of the bookcase. 
Rocks and a castle for the bowl cost 
us 20 cents. This bowl of fish gives a 
pleasant home-like atmosphere to the 
room. 

All of us were enjoying our room 
and thinking we had done very well 
with our decorating on a total of $6.28 
when we really had a stroke of luck. 
The board purchased a rust davenport 
and chair and a white bridge lamp for 
stage equipment. Due to the lack’ of 
storage space, this furniture was 
moved into our sewing room. 

Perhaps you may not be fortunate 
enough to have a davenport and chair 
in your room, but you can have cur- 
tains, pictures, vines, and goldfish— 
all for $6.28. 

At the beginning of the new term, 
why not make a new dress for the 





Photograph from Republic Steel Corp 


Whittier College in Whittier, California, recently rebuilt its home economics depart- 


ment which includes this attractive, modern kitchen. A window with 


‘ 


‘a view’, 


up-to-date equipment and working space ideally arranged are in evidence. All 
metal on sinks, drainboards and table tops is stainless steel. 





mounted and framed. Any one of them 
would make an attractive, appropriate 
picture for a home economics room. 


The pictures we secured cost 55 cents. 

From another room in the building, 
we secured a bookcase for our fashion 
journals and exhibit materials. On top 
of it we keep books on_ sewing, 
etiquette, and others of general inter- 


clothing room? You can do it, and 
when you have students working and 
playing in your room every period 
throughout the day, it proves that they 
enjoy the efforts made to improve the 
school room. And, who knows—per- 
haps some of your ideas may be caf- 
ried home and put into practice there. 
Its worth your while—give it a try 
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The Suit That Won a Trip to 
Hollywood 


Helen Bais of New York City, was 
awarded first prize in the dressmaking 
contest recently sponsored by the dis- 
tributors of Talon slide fasteners and 
the McCall pattern Company, for high 
school and college students throughout 
the country. With her teacher, Miss 
Angelier, she is shown at the right, 
wearing the red, black and tan flecked 
tweed jacket suit with bright red suede 
blouse which won a trip from New 
York to Hollywood and return by air 
for herself and her teacher. While 
there they visited Warner Brothers’ 
studios, met various screen stars, and 
were rovally entertained for one full 
week. 

Ruth Krieg, of Covington, Kentucky, 
won second prize, a fur coat. The third 
prize, a diamond wrist watch, went to 
Ruth Ogle of Ontario, California. 
Fourth prize, a portable electric sewing 
machine, was awarded to Harriet Patak 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A special 
prize of a wrist watch was given to 
Jack Harbert, of Seymour, Iowa, the 
only boy to compete in the contest. In 
addition to the major prizes, there were 
special prizes awarded to the three win- 
ning students in each state, and to the 
winning student in each city represented 
in the contest. 


The main purpose of the contest was 
to stimulate interest in home sewing 
among high school and college students, 


and it seems to have succeeded, for 
eight thousand girls entered the com- 
petition—or rather, seven thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine girls and one 
boy! That number represented three 
hundred and fifteen schools, and two 
hundred cities scattered all over the 
country. Each of the three hundred and 
fifteen schools conducted its own elimi- 
nation contests, and the final choices of 
the schools were sent to New York to 
be subjected to the scrutiny of an au- 
thoritative fashion committee listed be- 


low. 


The problem involved was to make a 
costume from a McCall pattern, and to 
use either decoratively or practically 
or both—a Talon slide fastener. Work- 
manship—in the fit and finish—as well 
as taste in the selection of materials, 
and ingenuity in color and fabric com- 
binations, were all important considera- 
tions. 


The list of judges was as follows: 
Virginia Pope, New York Times; Mary 
Evans, assistant professor of household 
arts at Columbia University; M. Kinney, 
Pratt Institute; Mrs. Winifred Ovitte, 
fashion editor of Women’s Wear Daily; 
Claire Rothenberg, Fabrics Magazine; 
Marie Burns, Notion and Novelty Re- 
view; Julia Coburn, of the School for 
Fashion Careers; Constance Talbot, of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Dorothy S. Day, Home 


Helen Bais (right) wears the tweed suit 
that won for her a trip to Hollywood 
At the left is her clothing teacher, Miss 
Angelier, New York Central High School 
of Needle Trades, who shared the award 


Economics Department, New York Uni- 
versity; Eula Hicks, National Educa- 
tional Supervisor, Singer Company; and 
Virginia Carter, R. H. Macy & Co. 





A Practical Consumer Project 


A project which gave home eco- 
nomics students in Georgia Normal 
College experience in teaching better 
buying practices, is reported by Esther 
T. Holley, of the college faculty, in a 
recent issue of School Life. The project 
involved a group of women living in a 
small settlement near the college, with 
Whom the students were well acquaint- 
ed through contacts in parent meetings 
and in other ways. The husbands of 
most of these women are employed 2 
to 4 days a week by the city, and in 
many cases, the women supplement 
their husbands’ incomes by laundry and 
domestic-service work—all the more 
reason for learning to spend the family 
income wisely. 

A canvass of the homes in this com- 
munity showed that the home buyers 
bought food and patent medicines from 
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peddlers; that 85 per cent of the food 
purchases were credit purchases; that 
95 per cent of the food was purchased 
in small amounts; that the same kinds 
of foods were purchased repeatedly ; 
that the men did a large part of the 
food purchasing; that canned vegetables 
were purchased even when these foods 
were available in the garden; that no 
informational helps were used by the 
women to aid them in their buying; and 
that labels were disregarded because 
they were not understood 

With these facts as guides, each stu- 
dent was made responsible for read- 
justing the buying practices of four 
families. They formulated a plan which 
ultimately resulted in: The use by the 
family purchasers of shopping and 
price lists; a realization on the part of 
the women that they are responsible for 


purchasing food in such a way as to 
preserve the health of the family; a 
decision to discontinue buying from a 
local grocery store until certain un- 
sanitary conditions in the store were 
corrected; a request to the neighbor 
hood chain store to carry fresh and 
dried fruits and greens during the 
winter; an appeal to employers to pay 
for services in cash, so that workers 
might have the benefits of the best 
values available in city markets; joint 
planning by husbands and wives of the 
family food budget and marketing. 
Obviously, their experience in assist- 
ing these families in adjusting their 
budgeting and buying practices will be 
invaluable to these normal college stu 
dents, all of them prospective home 
economics teachers, in guiding their 
future students in similar activities. 
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By Edna E, Von Berge 
Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio. 


N entertaining and instructive les- 
A son on the use of household 
“gadgets” was recently developed from 
a student’s chance inquiry as to the use 
of a seemingly simple department gad- 
get. If one girl was sufficiently inter- 
ested, it was naturally assumed _ that 
others would be. It took considerable 
time to organize the material and to plan 
the procedure given here but it was well 
worthwhile. 

A lively class discussion as to the 
value of a housewife’s time and energy; 
the importance of simplifying and mak- 
ing pleasant the duties involved in can- 
ning, food preparation, serving, dish 
washing; and the part that proper equip- 
ment plays in bringing this all about, 
preceded the display and = demonstra- 
tions that followed later in the series of 
lessons. 

Classes scouted through magazines for 
illustrations of helpful gadgets, mount 
ing them on charts for display in the 
classroom. Several tricky tools from 
the department were explained and 
demonstrated to thoroughly familiarize 
the students with what was meant by 
gadgets or “tricky tools.” A day was 
then assigned for the girls to bring 
unusual ones from home to demonstrate 
and to discuss in class. At this ap 
pointed time each girl explained the 
use of the one brought from home and 
if possible and convenient actually 
showed how it worked by supplying 
the necessary food. If, for example a 
girl brought a grapefruit corer, she 
supplied the grapefruit and showed the 
members of the class how the core was 
removed. It was not at all uncommon 
for members ‘of the class to ask nu 
merous questions pertaining to a par 
ticular tool being demonstrated, giv 
ing every evidence of high interest 

For those who found it convenient, 
a trip to a neighborhood hardware stor¢ 
or the kitchenwares department of large 
stores was suggested. Reports in class 
following such visits received special 
credit 

\ neighborhood hardware store will 
ingly loaned a generous and assorted 
supply of “tricky tools” for kitchen 
use. These with others from the de 
partment were attractively arranged on 
a large display table. Small cardboards 
were inserted into slits of wooden blocks 
to firmly hold them in an upright po 
sition, and placed close to each gadget 
Written on the cardboard was the brief 
but clear explanation as to the name 


of the object and its use and_ price 





A Lesson on Kitchen “Gadgets” 


As each girl completed her demonstra- 
tion, she placed her own too! with the 
collection (if mothers permitted) giv- 
ing the same information. This display 
was kept for a number of days follow 
ing the class demonstrations. 

One of the most gratifying and un- 
expected outcomes of this series of 
lessons has been the request from nu- 
merous students for class lessens which 
will make possible the actual use of 
some of the gadgets demonstrated or 
displayed, consequently there is a 
definite co-ordination between this and 
further lessons. 

A suggested list of a few of the more 
unique gadgets displayed and demon 
strated follows: 

1, An attachment slipped en to the 

cutting edge of a knife for peeling 

potatoes thin or slicing foods in 
varying thickness by proper adjust 
ment—all for 10 cents. 

2 A Bean Slicer and Stringer’ which 
snips off the ends and slices beans 
lengthwise in thin slices, removing 
the strings in the same process. The 
beans cook faster, and there is less 


loss of food value. 


3. Egg White-and-Yolk Wire Separa- 
tor that in addition whips up the 
white and provides a scalloped wire 


cdge for crimping pie crusts—2 for 


25c. 
5. Cream Separator (free from milk 
companies, several kinds available). 
6. Strainer with an adjustable attach- 


ment that sifts dry ingredients and 
mashes food to pulp. 

7. Graters (numerous and yaried kinds 
ranging in size, style and price.) 

8. Pie dough mixers. 

9, Forks for cutting angel food cake; 
long handled for toasting marsh- 
mallows, etc. 


10. Oven Thermometers that are re- 


movable, for stoves without heat 
regulators. 

11. Hard boiled egg slicers. 

12. Can openers of various types, sizes, 
and prices. 

13. Measuring cups with sifter attach- 
ments. 

14. Shovel, flat, broad, shorthandled for 
removing baking from oven. 

15. Canvas gloves for removing baking 
and pans from oven. 

16. Grippers, long handled, for remov- 
ing corn on cob from water, pota- 
toes from oven, 

17. Pie crimpers and culters. 

18. Patty shell and rosette waffle irons 

19. Fancy cookie cutters and designers. 





Guidance In Relation to Intelligent Living 


Meeting the personal and social needs 
of youth is a major challenge to those 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of directing the lives of these growing 
and developing individuals. Parents and 
educators are answering it by acquaint- 
ing themselves with those educational 
techniques related to the guidance of 
youth for intelligent living and effective 
socialization. 

A number of factors are involved in 
this educational approach. There first 
must be an understanding of young 
people—their likes and dislikes; their 
interests in a wide variety and range of 
experiences; their desire for activity, 
for expression of social interests, and 
for winning attention and consideration 

The second factor needed by the edu 
cator is the willingness to judge objec- 
tively, to honestly weigh cause and ef- 
fect. This involves the ability to inter 
pret youth’s desires and conduct in 
terms of hygienic living, constitutional 
differences, unequal social opportunities, 
and accepted social standards. 

The final necessary factor is a realiza 
tion that a sound health status requires 
mental happiness and social adjustment 
as well as physical fitness. 

To develop and maintain a sound 
status of health, youth needs not only 


the knowledge of hygienic living but also 
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a growing sense of responsibility, a will- 
ingness to put hygienic principles into 
practice, and an appreciation of the 
value of these principles to themselves 
and to society. 

Compelling desires for social experi- 
ences rise to a peak during adolescence. 
The desire to be wanted, to be popular, 
to be prominent in activities, and to 
achieve success socially are typical of the 
“teen” age in every community. Ado- 
lescents in a transitional stage suddenly 
attempt to replace childhood interests 
and tastes with those of maturity. They 
find themselves lacking in social skills, 
self-confidence, and ability to function 
as a member of the group 

As an escape these individuals flee 
from themselves, dodge personal respor 
sibility, and lose themselves in the 
group. They solve neither their own 
problems nor those of the group, Such 
an impasse often results in a compro- 
mise on hygienic principles and becomes 
a barrier to intelligent living. 

The educational approach to the guid- 
ance of youth recognizes these condi- 
tions and these needs and objectively at 
tempts to direct them toward the goal of 
intelligent living 

Melita Graf Hutzel, in Michigan 
Home Fconomics News Letter 












How A Dress 


ls Made 


By Daphayne Smith 


Rosedale High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Time—10 to 15 Minutes 


\ pantomime showing the different 
steps necessary in the making of a 
dress. One of the girls, talking over a 
microphone, stands to one side of the 
stage and describes each process as 
the girls on the stage do the thing 
about which she is speaking. (The 
script used is given after the descrip- 
tion of the pantomime below). The 
entire group continues to work during 
the demonstration. We used the spot- 
light on the group being described. 

We used nineteen girls in the ad- 
vanced clothing class who were making 
wool dresses. The number can of 
course be varied to suit different oc- 
casions. 
Action: 

Group I—Choosing pattern and ma- 
terial suited to the wearer (two girls). 
At first they are looking at a large 
pattern book, choosing a pattern. They 


then hold up large posters illustrating | 


what vertical lines and horizontal lines 
will do to the figure. They also have 
pieces of different colored materials 
and try them on each other. One girl 
is blonde; the other, a_ brunette. 

Group II—Fitting the pattern on the 
girl, (two girls). One girl is adjusting 
a pattern, pinned together, on the other 
girl She takes a tuck through the 
pattern to show how it can be short 
ened, 

Groure [lI—Laying pattern on ma- 
terial and cutting. (four girls). Two 
girls hold up the material, one girl 
pinning on the pattern. One of the 
girls has on a_ plaid skirt she has 
made and steps out to show it. 

Grove |V—Basting and fitting the 
dress, (two girls). One girl stands 
on the fitting stand and the other girl 
is fitting and pointing to construction 
and fitting lines as read by the readet 

Grour \ 
pressing seams. One girl is sewing at 


Sewing on machine and 


the machine; another pressing seams 
at the ironing board. 

Grour ViI—Finishing the dress. Put 
ting in the sleeves—(two girls). One 
girl has on the dress; the other girl is 
pin fitting in the sleeve. Putting in the 
hem (two girls)—one girl is on a low 
Stool having the hem taken in her dress, 
the other with a square measures fot 
the hem, 

Grove VII 


Proper accessories. One girl wears a 


Completed dress with 
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dress suitable for school or sportswear, 
another has on a dress. suitable for 
street wear. 

Reader: 

We represent the clothing department 
of our school. We are going to show 
you some of the major processes neces 
sary in the making of a dress. The 
girls here are all from the clothing 
classes and the dresses. used as_ illus- 
trations are now being made in class; 
the work is typical of the work we do 
during the year. 

Groupe |I—Before we can make a 
dress, we must first choose a_ pattern 
and material. The first group of girls 
to my left are choosing the design 
and pattern for their dresses. They 
must consider that vertical straight 
lines tend to make one appear taller 
and that horizontal and curved lines 
tend to make one appear shorter. They 
will consider the occasion and place the 
dress to be worn—if for school, the 
dress will be more tailored than if 
used for party wear. The color best for 
the individual must also be considered. 
The warm colors as red, orange, and 
yellow are usually better for the dark, 
brunette type, while the cool colors as 
green and blue are usually better for 
the blonde type. The color of the girls 
hair, skin, and eyes must be considered 
in choosing the color best for the girl 

Group Il—After choosing the pattern 
and material the next step is to pin 
the pattern together and try it on the 
girl to see if the pattern needs to be 
altered in any way. If the pattern 
is too long, we take a tuck above or 
below the waistline to shorten it. 

Grour Ill—Next we unpin the pat- 
tern and pin each piece on the mate- 
rial. We have to place the pieces care 
fully with the center front and back 
of pattern on the straight of the goods 
so the dress will hang correctly. When 
we have plaid materials, we need to be 
very careful when cutting the front 
and back to be sure the plaids meet 
correctly and evenly on the side seams 
Wherever there is a seam in a_ plaid 
material, we try to have the plaids 
match 

Marjorie Gillum’s skirt is a good ex 
ample of matching plaids. Notice how 
the plaids match both at the side seams 
and at the seams in the front and 
back, 

Grour 1V—When the dress is cut out 
we baste it together and try on for the 


first fitting. We put colored threads 
down the center front and back to help 
us keep all the vertical lines straight 
and perpendicular to the floor and all 
the horizontal threads of the goods 
parallel with the floor. In fitting we 
want the dress to fit the body closely 
but still allow plenty of room for com- 
fort. 

We want the side seams to hang 
straight down and not slant to the 
front or back. 

Groupe \ \fter the first fitting, we 
sew the seams on the machine and 
press each seam open. It is important 
to press after stitching each seam to 
insure a neat, tailored finish. 

Grour VI—The next group puts on 
the finishing touches. The one group 
of girls are putting in the sleeves, 
The other group is putting in the hem. 
If we decide we want the dress 
13 inches from the floor, we then take 
a square and with pins mark the dis 
tance all around the bottom of the 
dress. 

We then turn up the dress where the 
row of pins were placed. We put in 
the hem, finish the seams, and press. 
The dress is finished, 

Groupe VII—The last group has the 
completed dress with its proper acces- 
sories. The first girl has on a dress 
well suited for school and sports wear. 

The second girl’s dress could be used 
for street wear. Notice her wise choice 
of accessories. The proper 
as hat, purse, gloves, and shoes are as 
important as the dress to make a 


pleasing and attractive ensemble 


An Easy Transformation 


Here is a clever idea for providing an 
attractive background for that dining 
room end of your homemaking depart- 
ment, 

Since many homemaking departments 
have been established in rooms not or 
iginally intended for homemaking, it is 
not unusual for a room to have more 
blackboard than is needed 


blackboard makes a poor background 


lhe surplus 


for turniture, yet it frequently covers 
the only wall space available for furni 
ture. One clever teacher has converted 
a slate blackboard into a good back 
ground which may be used as a bulletin 
board as needed 

The slate wasfcovered with a_ thin 
wall board and then with burlap. The 
burlap is stripped with a narrow piece 
of lumber to cover the overlapping of 
the edges of the material. The wall 
board beneath the burlap makes it pos- 
sible to use thumb tacks and gives the 
burlap a softer texture. The covered 
hoard makes quite a good background 
for the dining room furniture 


From Kansas Newsletter 
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T was listening to the haunting 
ie melodies of a Czecho 
Slovak woman at Ellis Island that 
first started Ellenor Cook in her 
fascinating career of collecting 
and singing the home songs of 
European folk. Until that moment 
Miss Cook was a gay debutante, 
although from earliest childhood, 
she had loved music and devoted 
much time to piano study. 

But that Czecho Slovak song 
changed things, somehow, for the 
young American girl. It was filled 
with tears and laughter and love 
of home. It was symbolic of a 
people who loved the soil and the 
fine, simple things of life. Be- 
hind the song lay the story of a 
people, and that story Ellenor 
Cook determined to understand, 

\ true student at heart, Miss 
Cook realized that mastering th 
songs of a nation meant study 
and hard work. She came to 
New York City where she lived 
and worked among the people 
whose songs she admired. She learned 
to love a country’s customs as she did 
its music, and soon she could sing 
Czecho Slovak folk songs in the native 
language with a perfect accent. 

Russian, Polish, Rumanian, Yugoslav 
and many other songs followed those of 
Czecho Slovakia, until today Miss Cook’s 
repertoire includes the songs of more 
than nine different nationalities. When 
asked about her method of studying 
languages, Miss Cook once said: 

“You see, I get a lot more credit than 
1 deserve, I really don’t speak all the 
languages | sing, but I know the meaning 
of each individual word in a song and 
| do have an accurate ear for sounds 
When I first be van, | used only songs 
available in English translation. But that 
seemed rather artificial and therefore 
unsatisfactory. J] thought it would be 
more fun to learn the songs in. their 
native tongues My Czecho Slovak 
riend helped me with the songs of her 
ountry. She would sing one over, while 
I followed as nearly as possible in the 
original text. Soon I developed my own 
phonetic symbols, which I jotted down 
as I listened. Then 1 would sing the 


words back again. After four or five 


attempts the song generally was mine.” 
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Ellenor Cook, Singer of Home Songs 



























Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, N. Y. 


sides, she listened to the peasants 
singing in the fields, mothers 
crooning to the babes in their 
arms or young folk chanting 
quaint melodies in honor of. vil- 
lage brides. She attended many 
native christenings, betrothals and 
saints’ day festivals and joined 
simple people in dancing the old 
folk steps which add such_pic- 
turesque touches to her recitals. 

The story of how Miss Cook 
gathered her collection of gorg- 
cous native costumes serves as a 
delightful illustration of her meth- 
od of studying home life in dif- 
ferent countries. 

“Sunday is the ideal day to go 
in search of adventure,” declares 
Miss Cook, “for then the peasants 
have leisure for friendliness and 
hospitality. The mother probably 
gets out her best table linen, 
which she has woven and em- 


Cook in a dress from a Czecho Slovakian broidered herself, and the children 


trousseau. 


This is the method Miss Cook follows 
with all her songs which, according to 
foreign people with whom the author 
has talked, are rendered with remark- 
able accuracy and precision, As a Rus 
sian woman once said: 

“When Miss Cook sings Russian 
songs, we entirely forget she isn’t Rus 
sian! And then she makes some tiny 
slip and we realize she is an American. 
And we love her all the more, because 
we know how much she must have loved 
us to learn our songs.” 

After familiarizing herself with the 
folk music of Czecho Slovakia, Poland, 
Russia and Roumania through foreign 
people in New York City, Miss Cook 
went abroad a few years ago to gather 
more songs from the lands of their birth 

The quest took the singer to remote 
villages of Jugoslavia, Czecho Slovakia 
and Poland, as well as into Hungary, 
Roumania, Spain and the Pays Basque. 
Everywhere Miss Cook took down the 
words of the songs as the peasants 
themselves sang them, learning the music 
from hearing it repeated again and 
again. Often she visited the mothers, 
yrandmothers or sweethearts of her for- 
eign born friends on this side of the 
ocean. She sat by their hospitable fire 








look on, wide-eyed. You ask for 

a song. Usually one member of 
the family is the acknowledged leader in 
such things, and if you will sing them 
one of your own songs in return, they 
will continue to sing indefinitely. 

“The eldest daughter of the house 
will show you her hope chest: all the 
lovely dresses and petticoats and feather- 
beds that she has been making since 
earliest childhood. Very likely she will 
be willing to part with some of them. 
One little Slovak girl who had the most 
beautiful trousseau, when I asked her 
if she would be willing to sell me one 
of her dresses, replied that she would 
need all of them for the wedding cele- 
bration, but that if I could wait until 
after the wedding, they could send me 
one. And sure enough, six months later, 
it arrived in all its colorful glory! 

“My Slovenian costume with the tall 
headdress and black satin apron is an 
unusual treasure to find,” continued Miss 
Cook. “When I was in Ljubljana, ! 
climbed up several flights of stairs to 
an attic, where I found living a dear 
old peasant woman, Gospa Maria Kurnik 
who, T had heard, might sell me a cos- 
tume. I told Gospa Maria of my mis- 
sion and she related with pride how, 
wearing the costume which now is mine, 
she danced before Emperor Franz Josef 
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more than fifty years ago, at a festival 
in his honor.” 

In talking with Miss Cook, one soon 
recognizes that her prime motive in 
singing folksongs in this country is not 
the achievement of professional success, 
popularity or money, but rather a very 
human desire to “bring a bit of home 
to people who are far away from their 
native lands,” and to bring to American 
audiences something of the musical 
heritage of other countries. Each song 
is preceded by a little story and trans- 
lation in English. Often there are dance 
steps, and always Miss Cook acts out 
the meaning of the song as she sings. 

Indeed, it is in the simple songs of 
household duties, of the everyday life 
and family ties that Miss Cook has 
specialized. For a European to listen 
to one of Miss Cook’s recitals 
is for him to be taken back 
through the years to days when 
lad and maiden went a-wooing 
down where the river flowed 
softly through fields of ripened 
grain; to watch his old mother 
bending over the soup pot; or 
to listen to the notes of the 
cuckoo at early dawn. In these 
simple songs of village life, Miss 
Cook reaches the heart of lone- 
ly folk and evokes colorful pic- 
tures of joy and pathos from 
times that have long since past. 

Let us take, for example, the 
slow sad song of the Hungarian 
gypsy fiddler. As Miss Cook ex- 
plains, this is the expression of 
the homesick lad who has left 
his native village and writes 
home to his old mother: 


“If you write me, dear mother, 
tell me all about the village. 
Send me one flower from the 
locust tree, 
Tell me if anyone but you misses 
me, 
Did anyone but you cry because 
I had to go away? 
Tell me, mother dear, what songs thev 
sing. 
Do the women still go to the sewing bee, 
Does the old gypsy still live? 
Write me everything, dear mother, only 
about 
One girl do not write me.” 


\ group of Miss Cook’s favorite songs 
tells about the things the 
peasant likes to eat. More than a cen 


Moravian 


tury ago these gay little snatches were 
picked up by a school master, who evi 
dently became intimately acquainted with 
what goes on in the kitchens of humble 
folk. A peasant sings of “buchty and 
cheese,” a staple food of certain dis- 
tricts: 
“All week long buchty with cheese, 
\nd on Sunday round cakes; may the 
executioners, chastise the old woman 
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because she makes them so small! 
All week long buchty with cheese 
And on Thursday dumplings: may the 
Devil take the old woman because 
she makes them so large!” 


Evidently watery soup gets quite as 
tiresome as buchty and cheese, when one 
has to eat it every day in the week: 
“Nobody knows what I suffer; 

All week long I must eat soup thick 

ened with flour, browned on a dry 

pan!” 


When a wife makes porridge out of 
bran, a man has a right to complain (or 
at least he did, a hundred years ago, 
when bran was considered fit only for 
the cows): 

“When Kaca became angry with Kuba 


Market Day in Zagreb, Jugoslavia 


she cooked him a porridge out of 
bran; 
When he ate it, he had a good feed.” 


Cabbage soup, according to Miss Cook, 
meets with approval when plenty of but 
ter goes with it: 

“All cabbage is not like cabbage; some 
is delicate cabbage, some is buttered, 
and some only slightly.” 


The Czecho Slovak peasant has a 
strong sense of the fitness of things 
When a man makes a fool of himself 
by gulping down his buttermilk like a 
pig, the neighbors make fun of him 
with a little dittv, which savs: 

“In Laz is a good neighbor. 

He achieved a fine stunt; 

He drank buttermilk with such rapidity 
That his lungs shook!” 


One of Miss Cook’s best loved Rou 
manian folksongs has to do with the 
cuckoo. There are many cuckoo birds 
in the country. In some districts peas- 
sants still believe the old superstition 
that one should not eat breakfast until 
the notes of the cuckoo are_ heard. 
Consequently, people carry their break- 
fasts to the fields very early in the 
morning and do not eat until the cuckoo 
is heard. The cuckoo is joyous but apt 
to shift domestic responsibility as ex- 


plained in the following words: 


“The cuckoo has flown from here. 

She left her little ones by a tree trunk 
to be brought up by a foster mother 

The cuckoo returned one day and found 
her children full grown. 

Filled with happiness she sings in the 


forest.” 


Miss Cook has learned many 
songs in 


lad-and-maiden love 
different countries. Of equal 
importance in her mind are the 
cradle songs which express the 
love of the mother for her child 
One of Miss Cook’s most charm 
ing selections of this type il- 
lustrates how the Yugoslav 
mother, just as the American, 
sings her baby to sleep with 
tales of the Sand Man. As the 
following 


rocks the 


mother sings the 
words she gently 
wooden cradle, which is deco 
rated with 
flowers and the initials of the 


painted birds and 


oldest child: 


“Little boy, the little Sand Man 
steals around in the night 
Softly he opens the doors and 

windows and lies down be 

side the little boy and closes 

his eyes. 
The lady moon rocks in_ the 
sky and the little dreamer 
smiles in his sleep.” 


True is it indeed that a Nation’s heart 
may be learned and understood from 
her home songs 

So distinguished is Ellenor Cook fot 
her sympathetic interpretation of the 
home songs of the nations that she has 
received from foreign governments many 
honors for her work 

“Work like this makes for 


friendship between America and foreign 


close I 


than all the legations in 


one distinguished 


countries 
5 declared 
statesman. And just to give the young 


American singer tangible expression of 


Europe,’ 


their appreciation, Roumania bestowed 
on her the medal of Bene Merenti in 
1930, during the reign of the child King 
Michael; Poland presented her with the 
Gold Cross of Merit in 1932; and in 
1935, Czecho Slovakia awarded her the 
medal of the Order of the White Lion. 
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Training For 


N my freshman year at the College 
if of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, I was surprised to discover 
how many types of positions were 
open for women trained in home eco- 
nomics. I came to college undecided 
as to whether I should take up teach- 
ing or hospital dietetics, perhaps lean- 
ing a little towards teaching as that 
seemed the popular thing to do. I 
hadn’t even thought of taking up 
school lunch work. My great interest 
in foods, which had been growing ever 
since I had started cooking at home, 
finally caused me to decide on institu- 
tion management work. As I learned 
more about school lunch work, I de- 
cided that this offered an opportunity 
to combine nutrition and business and 
at the same time presented a real chal- 
lenge to help others, as it offered op- 
portunity for improving existing con- 
ditions and for trying to educate 
young people in food habits. 

My first two years were spent in 
getting such necessary “foundation” 
courses as English, biology, human 
physiology, and biochemistry, while 
my last two were spent mainly in 
foods and_ institution management 
After an introductory course in 
cafeteria work, I studied equipment 


work. 


for the institution, and my term prob- 
lem included drawing plans to scale 
for the equipment of a school cafe- 
teria kitchen and for the counter ar- 
rangement of its dining room. Outside 
work consisted of excursions to insti- 
kitchens of 
hospital, school, restaurant, and hotel. 

Other 
counting courses, a textile and cloth- 


tution various types 


subjects included two ac- 
ing course on institution furnishing, 
and an animal husbandry class cover- 
ing actual work with wholesale cuts 
of meat. I also took several courses 
in foods and nutrition work. One of 
these on feeding children has proven 
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Hartford Public School Cafeterias 
Hartford, Connecticut 


particularly helpful in my work now. 

The first opportunity to do prac- 
tical work in large quantity cooking 
was in the cafeteria in the home eco- 
nomics building during the senior 
year. During Christmas vacation I vis- 
ited three or four types of institutions 
and wrote a criticism of their setup. 

The Green Room offered opportu- 
nity for still more practical work. This 
tea room, run by majors in institution 
management and hotel, was open to 
the public two noons a week with one 
student in complete charge each day. 
Much catering was done in connection 
with this, and the experience gained 
here has been very helpful. 

Even now I can remember being 
told not to specialize in any particu- 
lar department at first, but to take 
courses in all departments, and today 
I can see the value of this more than 
I did then. I took one course in the 
household art department. I feel that 
it would have been helpful also if I 
had taken another covering such 
things as posters, drawings, and deco- 
rations which might be used in a 
school cafeteria and had also learned 
about publicity writing for school 
magazines. Also, I wish that I had 
done a little more on planning quanti- 
ties to be prepared so that I would 
have a better knowledge of amounts, 
as this comes more readily by actual 
experience with foods than by learn- 
ing from a book. I think too it would 
have been helpful if I had done a 
littke more work with food costs. In 
one term, however, and in a large 
class, it is quite impossible for each 
student to do much work of this sort. 

This year as a student dietitian in 
the public school cafeterias at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, I work from seven- 












Cafeteria Management 


Elizabeth Halsey, Student Worker 


thirty a. m. to four p. m., five days a 
week. In the school where I spend 
most of my time, the kitchen staff of 
fourteen affords an opportunity to 
work with different types of indi- 
viduals. My salary more than covers 
maintenance, and includes two meals 
each school day. There is additional 
payment for catering done for the 
many dinners, teas, and dances which 
are given in the school for student 
and faculty groups. I do not receive 
points towards a master’s degree, but 
believe that if a school were initiating 
a training course, it would be helpful 
to give students recognition such as 
this, for their work. 

In the morning, I have worked in 
different departments in the kitchen, 
but instead of merely helping prepare 
the food, I have tried to discover 
shortcuts and time-savers for the work 
done by myself, and others, by trying 
various processes and by making time 
studies. My most recent work has 
been on vegetable cookery. I have 
planned the vegetable plates for the 
day, the amounts to be prepared, and 
then personally cooked different ones 
in various ways, trying for the best 
product possible as to texture, flavor, 
and color. 

Afternoons are spent in doing va- 
rious things, particularly in testing 
recipes, in which assignment I stand- 
ardize all recipes selected to serve 
forty-eight and figure the cost cor- 
rectly to get a fifty-six per cent mark- 
up for overhead. In my work with 
recipes, I am expected to know what 
constitutes a good recipe, the approxi- 
mate volume of raw and cooked mate- 
rial to be obtained from it, the ap- 
proximate number of servings and 
cost, and how to change the recipe to 
increase or to decrease the cost to 
get the required number of servings. 
Recently, together with other die- 
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LUTE 


titians in the school system, I have 
done a little research on chocolate 
milk, a particularly important problem 
in the Hartford High School where 
more of this than of white milk is 
sold. 

In one of the smaller schools it was 
found that the percentage of non- 
processed food was much too high. 
After a meeting with the principal and 
selected faculty members to discuss 
methods of getting the children to 
buy the proper foods and of arousing 
their interest in the cafeteria, it was 
decided to run a special lunch once a 
week which would be well-advertised 
in advance by distributing copies of 
the menu to the students. One of my 
duties is to make graphs of the results 
of this trial and these have proved 
very interesting. There had been some 
discussion as to whether candy was 
an additional purchase or whether th> 
availab'e money was constant and the 
students chose candy instead of more 
nourishing food. One graph is repro- 
duced below and clearly indicates that 
the latter fact is true in this school at 


report of the Hartford school cafe- 
teria system. 

I shall spend considerable time this 
month doing the work of the head 
dietitian at the Hartford High. This 
includes filling out the menus which 
come from the central office, especially 
vegetables, salads, and desserts, super- 
vising food preparation, checking rec- 
ord of food sales against daily de- 
posits, making out production sheets, 
and doing the daily ordering. Also I 
am to spend a week training a new 
worker at a smaller school where 
there is no dietitian, and later a week 
at the central office to answer the tele- 
phone, send out bids, keep the daily 
balance, maintain the file and compute 
actual purchases against the budgeted 
food percentage for all schools. This 
will be followed by experience at 
other schools in studying labor proc- 
esses. In May and June I shall re- 
peat work previously done. 

I have found school cafeteria work 
interesting in many ways, especially 
because it offers opportunity for real 
service to others. For example, just 

the other day, a high 
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Candy Sold Monday 











ig school boy brought in 
a fellow classmate who 
had become dizzy in 
class due to lack of 
nourishment. It was 
found that he had had 
a sandwich for lunch, 


Special Tray AdverTised In 
Advance Tor Thoraday 





half an egg and coffee 





Chart showing proportion of processed food sales 
at Burr Junior High School for one week. 


least. Elimination of candy sale does 
not decrease income. Advertising pays 
in a marked improvement in the char- 
acter of sales on days when menus 
are distributed in advance, although 
the deposits are practically level. The 
information obtained from this study 
is being extended to other larger 
schools. 

This fall I attended a Conference 
of the Food Service Directors i1 Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, under the spon- 
sorship of the Massachusetts Dietetic 
Association and the New England 
Home Economics Association. While 
there, I visited several school cafe- 
terias, and heard many worthwhile 
reports and talks on various aspects 
of school cafeteria work. From the 
convention, I felt that I had gained 
much valuable information as well as 
the inspiration to go home and try to 
do a “bigger and better” job in my 
own work. 

In order to increase further my gen- 
eral education, I have read and writ- 
ten reports on different magazine ar 
ticles about school cafeteria work, 
Doctor Bryan’s book “The School 


Cafeteria,” and the Strayer Survey 
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for breakfast, and 
nothing the night be- 


fore, and that this had been going on 
for quite a while. Now, he is get- 
ting a daily tray lunch paid for by a 
special fund set aside for such a 
purpose. 

I feel that the experience gained 
from the training course is very valu- 
able and necessary for one who hopes 
to be a successful executive in this 
field. Before graduating, I had tried 
to get a school cafeteria of my own, 
but when I found experienced man 
agers were preferred I decided to take 
this training. Now I am very glad | 
did for I realize that it is no small 
job to manage a school cafeteria well 
both from the nutritional and financial 
points of view. Before really consid 
ering the matter, one might think it 
fairly simple to run a school cafeteria, 
but when one realizes that a child may 
come in with only ten or fifteen cents 
to spend, and that for this he should 
receive a well-balanced meal, a differ- 
ent picture is presented. 

How can we make our salads more 
attractive so they will sell? What can 
we put on our trays so the children 
will buy them and receive the foods 
best nutritionally? What can be done 
to increase the sale of white milk and 
decrease that of chocolate? Should we 
or should we not sell candy? These 
are but a few of the problems which 
arise in any school cafeteria, problems 
which, it seems to me, should be han 
dled by one carefully trained in insti 
tution management, foods and nutri- 
tion. 





A Week’s Menu For 


Monday: 
Corn Soup 
Sauerkraut & Sausage 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Cabbage Carrot Salad 
Orange Delight 
Ham Sandwiches 


Tuesday: 
Split Pea in Ham Broth 
Chipped Beef and Plain Bread 
Fried Egg Plant 
Cranberry Salad 
Caramel Date Tapioca 


Friday: 


Cafeteria 


The School 


Wednesday: 
Beef & Noodles, baked 
Corn and Pepper Hash 
German Hot Potato Salad 
Sliced Cold Ham 
3anana Cocoanut Salad 
Jellied Chocolate Pudding 
Ham Sandwich 
Thursday: 
Vegetable Soup 
Hungarian Goulash 
Stuffed Tomatoes 
Golden Salad 


Spanish Cream 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Potatoes Au Gratin 


Scalloped Salmon 


Tuna Fish in Tomato (Salad) 
Warm Ginger Bread 
Egg Meringue Topping. 


You will note sandwich filling is re- 
peated for several days. Ham_ boiled, 
ground mixed with salad dressing 


pickle and olive, is quite popular. It 
is cheaper to buy a small ham, boil it 
and keep it on hand in refrigerator. 
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A Study of Standardized Portions, Single Dishes, and Plate Dishes 


HEN a school cafeteria opens, 

the food is often good and the 
portions generous for the first few 
days or weeks, and then the food 
gradually deteriorates and the por- 
tions are apt to become smaller. Many 
of our student patrons believe that 
this is due to inferior quality of raw 
food purchased, or to a change in 
cooks. It is not that a particular school 
lunch room cannot produce good food, 
but the production of uniformly good 
food day after day can be done only 
with standardized methods. 

Standardized food means, first, uni- 
form quality, secondly, uniform serv- 
ing, and third, uniform costs. 

The first step to secure a uniform 
quality is to have a definite recipe for 
each dish. Each recipe must be tested 
by the lunch room manager or die- 
titian before it is given to the cook. 
You then know exactly what the re- 
sult should be, and if it is not pro- 
duced, you know the recipe has not 
been followed. All 
must be level to insure uniformity, 


measurements 


for one person’s idea of a_ heaping 
teaspoon varies materially from = an- 
other’s. 

Definite proportions of given ma- 
terials put together under specified 
conditions by a standardized method 
produces a standard product whether 
the problem is one in chemistry or 
cookery. One and one are always two, 
and a given amount of butter, sugar, 
flour, baking powder, eggs, milk, and 
flavoring that once made a good cake 
will always make one if mixed ac- 
cording to directions and subjected to 
the same temperature for the same 
length of time. 

Most of our grandmothers guessed 
at measurements, and when there was 
With ac- 


measurements, and a 


a failure, it was due to luck 
curate, level 
specified method, it is possible but 
not likely to make an error. The 
standardized recipe takes the luck out 
of cookery and puts it on a definite 
basis. To make sure of uniform serv- 
ings always indicate the number of 
servings on each recipe card and see 
that these servings are actually ob 
tained 

Phe place for the manager or dieti- 
tian is in the kitchen at least part of 


From report of Margaret F 


man, Committee on Standardization of Service 
Portions, Plate Dishes and Single Dishes, given 
it Food Service Directors Conference, Boston, 


Mass., November 5, 1937. 


, 
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Brennan, Chair- 


By Margaret E, Brennan 


the time when the meal is in the proc- 
ess of preparation and is being served. 

Ladles of different sizes should be 
part of all kitchen equipment for 
school lunch rooms. The sizes should 
be such that one ladleful is a serving. 
For example, the sized portions of 
rarebit, creamed eggs, soups, gravies 
and sauces, can be standardized in this 
way, while ice cream scoops or 
dishers can be purchased in various 
sizes and used for the more solid foods 
such as, hamburg patties, fish cakes, 
mashed potatoes, diced carrots, beets, 
or peas, in fact any vegetable small 
enough to be taken up in a scoop 
without crushing or breaking. If 
scoops are used for vegetables that 
are to be served on a plate, they 
should have holes bored in them to 
allow the liquid to drain off as each 
order is served. Vegetables must be 
covered with liquid on the steam table 
or they will become dry and dis- 
colored. 

For those among us who are not too 
familiar with scoops, they represent 
volume number on 
the inside of the scoop represents the 


measure. The 


number of flat or level scoops per 
quart. For example, if the scoop is 
#10, we shall get ten scoops to the 
quart. If we weigh a #10 scoop of 
mashed potatoes, it may weigh four 
ounces, but if we weigh the same #10 
scoop of stewed tomatoes, we shall 
probably find that it weighs less than 


three ounces. It must be borne in 
mind that in selecting sizes of scoops 
for food service, the larger the num- 
ber on the scoop, the smaller the por- 
tion, and the smaller the number on 
the scoop, the larger the portion. 
While there are many differences be- 
tween weight and volume, one must 
decide on one or the other for the 
standardized portions on the daily 
menu. 

The service of meats on low cost 
menus may be standardized by using 
Carving meat, 
and the use of serving spoons are two 
of the most variable factors in the 
Workers are apt to 


the slicing machine. 


service of food. 
be heavy-handed and the manager or 
dietitian will be unable to control her 
portions. 

Casseroles are another means of 
standardizing the size of the portion 
as in the case of meat pies, scalloped 
dishes, and fruit pies. This method 
not only regulates the size of the por- 
tions, but it also increases its at- 
tractiveness. One casserole dish on 
the menu will quicken the service 
decidedly. Individual molds for salads, 
gelatin desserts, puddings, and baked 
custards are still another means for 
standardizing the size of the portion. 

Accurate utensils, as scoops, and 
ladles, etc., eliminate work, avoid 
waste, save time, increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the service and achieve 
satisfied customers. 





The Question of 


“Stores Control’”’ 


By Grace Helene Miller 


HE management of any enter- 

prise involves the keeping of rec- 
ords and accounts to record the daily 
operations of the business transacted. 
This record to be of value, must give 
information to assist in determining 
the present conditions and planning 
for the future. The two reports gen- 
erally used for this purpose are the 
Balance Sheet and the Profit and Loss 
Statement 
are only prepared once a month, it is 


However, as these reports 


necessary to have other statistical and 
financial reports. Internal checks of 
various kinds are set up to verify the 
recording process. 

The cash received from the sale of 
processed foods and the sale of other 
foods will need to be safeguarded 
There are different devices set up for 


this purpose. I am passing over these 
with the statement that ways and 
means for safeguarding the cash re- 
ceived from the sale of foods in school 
lunch rooms is, general speaking, 
satisfactorily set up. 

The problem of checking sales and 
handling cash are related comple- 
mentary phases of the same problem 
since all sales in school lunchrooms 
are made for cash. The first phase of 
the problem, that is the handling of 
the cash, I have touched upon briefly. 
The second phase, the recording of 
the sales in an income account, is 
simple. Since all cash receipts from 
the sale of processed foods and pack- 
age foods will be deposited intact, the 
amount to be credited to the sales ac- 
count is certain. A full analysis of in 
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come received from sales includes the 
deduction from the sale of the cost of 
the goods sold and the expenses in- 
cident to the selling. A profit from the 
sale is the difference between the cost 
of goods sold and the amount received 
from the sale. Determining the cost is 
a problem. Most foods are sold in an 
entirely different unit basis of meas- 
than when they were pur- 
chased. It is therefore our problem to 
measure our food sold with the same 
precision and accuracy with which 
cash is guarded. The problem there- 
fore resolves itself into devising a 
scheme which will give the maximum 
of control in handling food accounts 
with a minimum of expense and labor. 

One method which commends itself 
is the detailed perpetual inventory; 
where this plan is used a record is 
kept of every item purchased and 
every item taken from stock either for 
direct sale or for processing. The dif- 
ference between the amount of goods 
received and removed is shown at all 


urement 


times by the record and should repre- 
sent the amount of that particular 
goods actually on hand. This differ- 
ence is proved once a month by mak- 
ing a physical count of each item of 
food on hand. 

Food control must include in addi- 
tion to inventory records, a method of 
purchasing, receiving; 
transferring and stocking the 
This control calls for attention at 
three points: when the goods are pur- 
chased; when the goods are sold; and 
when the stock on hand is made the 
subject of inventory. The first two 
points can be omitted at this time, the 
third point, however, the inventory, is 
the topic of discussion. 

As has been said’ the perpetual in- 
ventory is verified by a periodic physi- 
cal inventory. This periodic physical 
inventory may also be strengthened 
collateral infor- 


requisitioning, 
goods. 


certain 
if properly developed 


by means of 
mation which 
may reinforce the information it gives 
to such an extent that reasonably sat- 
isfactory control is exercised without 
added clerical costs. Experienced in- 
takers will do better work 
than those not familiar with the work 
Outside of the questions of care and 
recording 


ventory 


accuracy in counting and 
the stock the most important require- 
ment is that the taking of the inven- 
with the 
conclusion of the accounting period. 


Care must be taken to include in the 


tory be timed to coincide 


inventory only goods which have been 
invoiced. The latest cost price will be 
the most practical figure to use in val- 
uing the inventory. The accuracy of 
the reliable if 
mechanical 


results will be more 
labor saving devices are 
Unless there is some means of 
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used 


(Continued on page 
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Study on Purchased Amounts of Fruits and 
Vegetables to Show Yield by Weight, Count, 
and Scoop Servings as Used by High School 
Cafeterias 


The data as compiled shows the variations in weight of standard size cans. 


that 


Item 

ASPARAGUS: 

Cammed stalks ..cccccess 
BEANS: 
Baked : 

Kidney 

Pea 


Lima: 
Canned 
Dried 


Refugee: 
Canned 


Wax: 
Canned 


BEETS: 
Canned: 
Diced 
Sliced 


SPROUTS: 


BRUSSEL 
Canned 


CARROTS: 
Fresh: 
Diced 
Sliced 
Canned: 
Diced 


CORN: 
Canned: 


Kernel 
On cob 


PEAS: 
Frozen 


Canned 


SPINACH: 
Fresh 
Canned 


APPLE SAUCE: 
Fresh 
Canned 


APRICOTS: 


Canned 


By Grace I. Wallace, Chairman 


$.05 is 
Weight 
is + on. 
6g 5 oz. 
1g 4 oz. 
(68 6 oz. 
(6% 12 oz 
6g 9 oz. 
(1g 
(1g 

(1% 14 oz. 
(6% 5 oz. 
(6% 6 oz. 
68 6 oz. 
68 6 07 
(6%: 7 oz. 
(6g 8&8 oz 
6 3 07 
1g 

1% 

(6% 6 oz, 
(6% 6 oz. 
(6% 8 oz. 
(62 8& oz. 
(68 6 oz 
(6% 12 oz. 
1g 4 «oz. 
(24% 
(53 

1g 4 «Coz. 
6g 6 oz. 
68 9 oz 
7% 10 oz 
8% 9 oz 


1 Bushel 


(1g 
(6t 
(6% 


(62 
Bs 
1% 


1g 


6t 


1g 
6t 


11 oz 
2 oz 


4 oz 


6 07 


4 0z 


6 Oz 


14 oz 


12 oz 


Newtonville, Mass. 


High School 


the maximum 


Size Can 


10 


10 
10 


10 


10 
10 


10 


10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


charge 


8 


) 
26 


(28 
(34 
(50 


60 


per serving. 


Standard Scoop, 


should 


Count State Size 
Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 20 
10 Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No, 12 
38 Servings No. 16 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 16 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No, 12 
Servings No. 16 
Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 16 
Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No, 10 
Servings No. 16 
Servings No. 1 
Servings No. leé 
Servings No 
Servings No. 12 
servings No » 
Ears 

24 Servings No. 16 
52 Servings No. 16 
Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 10 
Servings No. 12 
Servings No. 20 
Servings No. 16 
Servings N 1) 
Servings N 0 
Servings No, 2 
Servings No, 1 
Servings N 
Servings No 
Servings No. leé 
Servings (No. 20 
Servings (No, If 
Servings No. 20 


Halves 


89 Halves 


be 


noted 


No. 
Tests 
Made 


11 


3 
















































































































































No. 
Standard Scoop, Tests 
Item Weight Size Can Count State Size Made 
BLACKBERRIES: 
DT Css penne esses 1g 6 oz 2 5 Servings No. 10 1 
CHERRIES: 
PE OM: Sawin wens eae 1g 12 oz 2% 7 Servings No. 10 1 
1g 14 oz. 2% 9 Servings No. 12 1 
FRUIT COCKTAIL: 
Oe ee 6% 6 oz. 10 25 Servings No. 10 4 
6% 12 oz. 10 (25 Servings No. 12 4 
(32 Servings No. 16 3 
GRAPEFRUIT: 
ee a ek ek abe $10 oz 5 12 Servings No. 10 5 
ORANGES, MANDARIN 
ee Sy error 1g 15 oz. 2% 14 Servings No. 16 5 
PEACHES: 
OS eee 1g 4 oz. 2% 8-9 Halves 6 
6% 10 oz. 10 30 Halves 7 
24 Servings No. 10 3 





I a ola scta isa bk tetas 12 12 oz 2% 6-9 Halves 6 
12 14 oz 2% 8 Halves 3 
6% 6 oz 10 26 Halves 
6g 9 oz 10 37 Halves 3 
62 10 oz 10 34 Halves 4 
62 12 oz 10 32 Halves 7 
PINEAPPLE: 
Canned: 
OS Ee Ae a eee ern 62 6 oz 10 38 Slices 2 
6% 12 oz 10 50 Slices 13 
IN A I oe cad Ba 12 14 oz 2 8-9 Slices 4 
62 6 oz 10 26 Servings No. 10 14 
PRUNES: 
OS ES eee re: (1% 14 oz. 2% 7 Servings 4 
(28 1 oz. 2% 7 Servings No. 10 
(6% 14 oz. 10 30 Servings No. 16 
a. a ee ok We 30-40 ct. 14 Servings 
RASPBERRIES: 
SR Le dete one 1 6 oz 2 5 Servings No. 10 1 
STRAWBERRIES 
SNE oie a ss hd hs 1% 6 oz. 2 5 Servings No. 10 1 
7% «6 oz. 10 32 Servings No, 12 2 
a ee 1 Quart 9 Servings No. 16 4 
LOGANBERRIES: 
Pn Ucloniiaedivacssec ke 2 Oe 2 5 Servings No. 10 1 
From report given at Food Service Directors Conference, Boston, Mass, November 5, 1937. 





“Stores Control” 
(Continued from page 117) 


estimating what should have been the 


cost of goods sold as accurately as 
possible, in order to compare this esti- 
mated with the actual 
goods sold as determined by the use 
of the physical inventory, there is not 


control. To determine this 


figure cost of 


ufficient 


estimate something must be deduced 
from an analysis of the sales. How- 
ever, if this analysis of sales from 
counter sheets or other data is too 


laborious, it may be possible to de- 
from the total 
period approximately what the 
must have cost provided the margin 
of profit or mark-up is known. This 


termine sales for the 


goods 


mark-up would have to be an average. 
For example, if you know the average 
of the sales then the 
cost of goods sold must be approxi- 
of the 
you would arrive at an estimated cost 
sold be checked 
cost of goods sold as com- 


mark-up is 35% 


mately 65% sales. In this way 


of goods which can 
with the 
puted from the physical inventory. If 
exists be- 


a substantial discrepancy 
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tween the estimated inventory and the 
actual closing inventory it indicates 
either that the estimated mark-up is 
incorrect or that there is some other 
factor to be looked into. If the physi- 
cal inventory is less than the esti- 
mated figure, then the logical conclu- 
sion is that goods are being lost, dam- 
aged, or permitted to deteriorate. 
Another check on the store room is 
to have spot physical inventories made 
times. The results 
tests would indicate the 
stock clerk’ exercises 
store contents 


at unannounced 
from these 
care which the 
in handling the 
and recording the information on the 


room 


petpetual inventory records. 

A still further check on resale goods 
is to charge these items on the per- 
petual inventory at selling price fig- 
ures. Check the day’s receipts with the 
difference between the beginning in- 
ventory record of the day, and the 
record on the perpetual inventory at 
the end of the day. 

While the answers compiled from 
the forty reports indicate a great va- 
riety of accounting procedure, it is my 
observation that the institutions which 
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kept accurate detailed account records 


had a lower percentage of cost of 
goods sold. This may sound like a 
iong involved treatise on inventory 


records. It was not meant to be. 

My recommendations are that where 
it is possible, a separate store room be 
retained for resale foods. That they 
be charged on the inventory records 
at selling price so as to check the sales 
with the actual cash received for the 
resale goods sold. 

From study made by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Grace Helene Miller, of the 
Board of Education, New York City, and read 
at the annual meeting of the Food Service 
Directors’ Conference, Boston, November, 1937, 





Food Service Directors 
Conference 

The fourth annual conference, devoted 
primarily to the interests of school 
cafeteria directors, will be held in Ro- 
chester, New York, November, 1938. 

The chairman of the general commit- 
tee of the conference is Grace Helene 
Miller, Board of Education, New York 
City. The local arrangements commit- 
tee responsible for plans for the 1938 
conference is headed by Constance C. 
Hart, director, Department of Lunch- 
rooms, Board of Education, Rochester, 
New York. Laura Comstock, Eastman 
Kodak Compa-v, Rochester; Katharine 
W. Harris, head, Department of Institu- 
tion Management, Ccrnell University, are 
others working on program plans. The 
the school cafeteria— 
physical nourishment, 


aims of 
training, 
minimum cost, maximum satisfaction 

can only be achieved through expert, 
and up-to-date knowledge. 
conference is one 
changing 


varied 
social 


experienced, 
Attendance at the 
way of keeping abreast of 
conditions. 


A good health campaign in the school 
at Halstad, Minnesota, has been devel- 
oped following a thorough physical ex- 
amination of all pupils in October. Stu- 
dents whom the doctors found were suf- 
fering from malnutrition and other chil- 
dren who want it, fifty-one in all, are 
being served milk in school twice a day. 
Cod liver oil capsules are also given to 
about 35 children. A fund for free milk 
for those unable to purchase it has been 
created by the board and added to by 
donations from various service organi- 
zations. The average gain in weight per 
pupil for the first eighteen days of the 

was. three one-half 
The pint jar method of hot 


campaign and 
pounds. 
lunches was also begun at the same time 
The children bring food or beverage in 
pint jars, which are placed in a shallow 
tank of water. A half be- 
fore noon live steam is turned on into 
this water and by lunchtime the jars are 
piping hot, furnishing the child with a 
hot dish of his own choosing. 
Minnesota Journal of Education 


cold hour 














an 





You Get What You Peny 


An article by 
Mrs. Howard Chandler Christy 


National leader in women’s educational 


and economic affairs 


F IMITATION Is the sincerest flat- 
I tery, the good old American 
antique should feel flattered to 
death. 

Old lines and finishes are now 
copied perfectly. One inventor 
even tried to patent a tool that 
positively would not boreastraight 
hole the perfect device, he 
claimed, for making imitation 


worm holes. 


Usually, copies of antiques are° 


sold as copies, at a fair price. But 


every sooften some bargain hunter 
comes home with “‘a $150 antique. 
And I picked it up for $15. Wasn’t 
I lucky?” 

She was not! For it wasn’t a 
$1S0 original. It was a $1¢$ copy. 
Eager to grasp a bargain, she for- 
got that an attempt to get some- 
thing for less than its actual value 
almost invariably brings dis- 
appointment. You get what you 
pay tor. 


Baking powder is no exception 














Mrs. Curisty 

wife of the famous artist, enjoys 

homemaking and loves to cook 
to this rule. My mother taught 
me, when I first learned to cook, 
that a cheap brand of baking pow- 
der would not give the same sat- 
isfactory results that you get from 
Royal. | have always had Royal 


rte 


in my kitchen. 


ae 


(ators 


The Cream of Tartar in ROYAL 
insures delicate flavor, light texture 


Your pupils will enjoy Mrs. 


No Baking-Pow- 
der Taste with 
ROYAL! That 
pure fruit prod- 
uct—Cream of 
‘Tartar — insures 
delicious flavor. 


Christy’s entertaining story— 
and learn from it a valuable les- 
son: If they experiment with 
cheap, doubtful brands of bak- 
ing powder, they’re risking costly 
baking failures—dry, poor-tast- 


FREE! ROYAL COOK BOOK. Invalu- 
able to teachers. Basic recipes, rules for 
fine cakemaking, hints on handling 
doughs. Practical for classroom work. 
Mail coupon. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York, N. Y., Dept. 603 


Please send free 


Name 


Royal Cook Books for class use. 





ROYAL is the only nation- 
Address 





ally known baking powder 


made with Cream of Tartar City 


State 





—@ pure fruit product 
from luscious, juice-heavy 
grapes. 


School___ 





Copyright, 1038, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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ing cake that is a waste of good 
ingredients. 

Thrifty housewives know that 
in Royal Baking Powder they get 
what they pay for. . . finer fla- 
vor, more even texture, better 
keeping quality ... and no bak- 
ing-powder taste. 

The Cream of Tartar in Royal 
—a wholesome fruit product— 
assures unsurpassed quality in 
everything you bake. Yet this 
superior baking powder is not 
expensive. Enough for an aver- 
age baking costs only about 1¢. 

Impress on your pupils that 
fine home baking demands the 
best baking powder—Royal, the 
only nationally distributed 
baking powder made withCream 
of Tartar. Insist on Royal for 
your classroom work. 
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DO YOU KNOW— 


the Story of Ireland’s Shamrock? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


>’ ACH year, on the seventeenth of 

March, the shamrock, symbol of 
the Trinity, appears in the lapels and 
hats of Irish men and women, in 
whatever part of the world they may 
be. 

“Chosen leaf 

Of bard and chief, 

Old Erin’s native Shamrock,” 
is the sacred symbol of Ireland. An 
ancient legend tells us that when Saint 


Patrick, patron of the Emerald Isle, 
was preaching the Gospel to the 
pagan Irish, he illustrated the doc- 
trine of the Trinity by reaching down 
and plucking a shamrock. Holding the 
tender trefoil plant where all could 
see, the saint explained that just as 
three leaves grew on a single stem, 
so the mysterious Trinity represented 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

There are many legends about Saint 
Patrick’s birth and life. According to 
probably the most reliable sources 


How much emphasis 
On FRYING? 


procedure. 


desirable in a frying fat. 


golden color. 
it lasts. 


purposes. 


CRISCO 


Home Economics Dept. 





In your Cookery classes, how much emphasis should be placed 
on frying? The answer lies in the fact that over 60% of the 
food served in American homes is cooked by frying. This fact 
thoroughly justifies intensive instruction in correct frying 


In any study of correct frying technique, the importance of 
using a good frying fat should be stressed. And Cookery 
teachers have found that Crisco has all the qualities most 


Crisco does not smoke or give off unpleasant odors at correct 
frying temperatures. It browns foods evenly to an appetizing 
With proper care, it can be reused as long as 


You’ll like Crisco for your frying demonstrations. In fact, it’s 
an unusually satisfactory fat for all frying and shortening 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Ivorydale, Ohio 
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he was born toward the end of the 
fourth century, in a small village just 
outside of Glastonbury, England. 
Most scholars seem to agree that 
Patrick was sold in Ireland as a 
slave, and that he there mastered the 
Gaelic tongue. Eventually, he escaped 
to Europe, where he became a bishop. 

Many years later, according to some 
historians, Pope Celestin ordered Pat- 
rick to return to Ireland and convert 
the people to the Christian faith. 
Bishop Patrick was a zealous mis- 
sionary and educator. During the 
course of his ministry he was said to 
have founded three hundred and sixty- 
five churches and as many schools. In 
addition, he started one or two colleges 
and organized the archiepiscopal see of 
Armagh. 

Many and amusing are the legends 
which have sprung up about the per- 
sonality of this most picturesque of 
saints and his adventures in spreading 
the Gospel of Christ. One popular 
tale is of the very old snake who de 
fied Patrick and refused to leave Ire- 
land when all reptiles were com- 
manded to flee from Erin’s_ shores. 
Saint Patrick, finding that argument 
was of no avail, finally made a box, 
which he attempted to induce the 
serpent to enter. After many heated 
words the serpent consented to crawl 
into the box, just to prove that he could 
not possibly get in! 

Saint Patrick watched his chance, 
and once the old snake was inside, he 
quickly shut down the lid and threw 
the box far out into a lake. Thus was 
Ireland supposed to be rid of the last 
snake. Yet the ghost of the cheated 
serpent still haunts Ireland’s shores; 
for when a great storm arises, old 
folk’ whisper it is caused by the stub- 
born reptile, who lashes angrily within 
his box and still defies Saint Patrick’s 
authority. 

According to a well-known Irish 
ballad: 

“There's not a mile in Ireland’s isle where 
the dirty vermin musters; 

Where’er he put his dear forefoot he murdered 
them in clusters. 

The toads went hop, the frogs went flop, slap 
dash into the water, 


And the beasts committed suicide to save 
themselves from slaughter. 


thousand vipers blue 
charmed with sweet discourses 
And dined on them at Killaloo in soups 


“Nine hundred 


second courses. 

When blind worms crawling on the grass 
gusted all the nation, 

He gave them a rise and opened theit 
to a sense of the situation. 


“The Wicklow Hills are very high, and 
the Hill of Houth, sir; 

But there’s a hill much higher | still 
higher than them both, sir; 

’Twas on top of this high hill Saint Pat 
preached the sarmint 

That drove the frogs into the bogs and 
ered all the varmint,” 
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As Pupils See Us 


By Clara S. Bacon 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Amsterdam, New York. 


It is surprising if not disconcerting 
to see how clearly pupils see us not 
only as we are but also as we should 
be. Their clear vision and thoughtful 
judgment came clearly to the fore in 
the response of some Amsterdam junior 
and senior high school pupils to the 
pertinent questions: ]Vhat makes a 
good home economics teacher? and 
What is her place in the community? 

Believing firmly in Burns’ couplet 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gae 

us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 





It wad frae monie a blunder free us | 


And foolish notion,” 
we challenged the pupils who see us 


daily as home economics teachers to de- | 


fine what kind of a person they con- 
sidered a good home economics teacher 
to be and what they thought her place 
should be in the community. 

Freed from the educational philoso- 
phy and pedagogical jargons which 
sometimes hamper our responses as 
teachers, these pupils from junior and 
senior high school classes gave straight- 
forward answers to the questions. Not 
only were their responses clear-cut and 
truthful, they were suprisingly com- 
prehensive. Here are a few of them 
Junior High School: 

One who is tactful 

One who is cooperative 

One who is fair 

One who is thorough 

One who knows her subject 

One who uses reference books 

One who is well dressed 

One who gets results 
Senior High School: 

One who has understanding 

One who sets a good example—does 

not ask pupils to do things she may 
not be able to do 

One who has new ideas 

One who suggests different ways of 

making things look nice 

One who explains clearly 

\s an illustration of our generalizing 
as against their specifying, we, as panel 
members of our school talked about 
emotional stability. They said, “We 
Want a teacher who does not fly off the 
handle, who does not get cross if we 
make a mistake, who is willing to 
answer questions no matter how many 
or how silly they may seem to her, 
who Is patient, who will stand a little 
noise and still teach us something, who 
will smile a little now and then to 
Win the hearts of her pupils.” 


Again, we spoke of the necessity of 


“SATISFYING FOOD” — the 
new Pet Milk cookbook contains 
75 tested recipes for dishes, particu- 
, larly suitable for winter, which in- 
clude just as much milk as possible, 
yet have proper appearance, flavor, 
consistency and texture. These rec- 
ipes can be most helpful in putting 
the “quart of milk a day”, generally 
recommended by nutritionists, into 
appetizing, delicious food that is 
more wholesome because of its milk 


and vitamin D content. 


How It Is Accomplished 


The extra-milk richness of these 


dishes is due to the fact that in creat- 
ing the recipes, full advantage has 
been taken of one of the outstanding 
qualities of Irradiated Pet Milk- its 
double richness. Undiluted Pet Milk 
puts into food more than twice the 
amount of whole milk substances 
that ordinary milk would supply. It 


can be diluted with less than an equal 
amount of another liquid—-meat 
stocks, fruit juices, vegetable liquids 
—to increase the mineral and vita- 
min content of the food and to im- 
prove its flavor. Diluted with an 
equal amount of water, Pet Milk con- 
tains 4.06% butterfat which is high- 
er than that generally provided by 
ordinary milk. Because Pet Milk has 
been irradiated, all food made with 


it contains extra vitamin D. 


At a Saving i Cost 
With -the addition of vitamin D, 
Irradiated Pet Milk still costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk— much less 
than coffee cream — about a fourth 
the price of whipping cream. Pet Milk 
recipes often eliminate entirely the use 
of butter or eggs— many times reduce 
the amount or number required. “Sat- 
isfying Food” which demonstrates 
these points is FREE TO TEACHERS. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447c Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Proved 
6s 


Teaching 
Name 


City 


Please send me, free of charge, “Satisfying Food for 2 or 4 or 6” 


G rade 


d icd/cfress 


State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of (¢ ontinental U. S.) 
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the teacher's providing for her own 
self development. They said in turn, 
“We want a teacher who uses reference 
books and has new ideas.” 

We mentioned the question of the 
teachers being well prepared to which 
the pupils retorted, “We want a teacher 
who knows her subject, can help us, 
knows what is good for us to eat, 
knows types of furniture, knows how 
to arrange a room, knows fashions and 
good color schemes, knows what is suit- 
able in style and color for each indi- 
vidual, is able to speak well, can think 
of ways to make work in class more 
interesting, knows what she is talking 
about, is always ready to show her 
pupils a better way of doing things, is 
efficient, can help.” 


We endorsed the practice of the 
teacher’s practising principles of home 
economics outside of as well as in the 
school. They replied, “She should be 
interested in homemaking not only as a 
subject, but also as a part of her life. 
She should really have done the things 
she tells us about, should set a good 
example and not ask pupils to do what 
she may not be able to do herself.” 
These youngsters hit the nail soundly 
on the head with other sage advice for 
the home economics teacher, some of 
which I quote, “The good home eco- 
nomics teacher likes to take the class 
on trips to show them things connected 
with home economics, gets the children’s 
ideas on what they want to know about 
the home and in what order they wish 











Now an Interesting Fact About 


BEMBERG’ RAYON 


Bemberg rayon is made by a wnique stretch-spinning method, 





using the cuprammonium process. It is the only yarn made 


in the United States by this method. The raw material used 


is cotton linters. In spinning, the cellulose solution is 


pumped through spinnerettes with rather large holes into 


a glass funnel through which flows water. On the way 


through the funnel the single filaments are “stretched” 


while being solidified. It is from this step in the manufacture 


of “Bemberg” rayon yarn that the term “stretch-spinning”’ is 


derived. This unique method gives to “Bemberg” rayon its 


exceptional fineness, and softness, and makes possible its 


fine multi-filament yarns of superior strength and durability. 


AMERICAN BEM BE RG CORPORATION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


*Bemberg 4: the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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to learn those things, tries to please the 
children, likes to work with her pupils, 
makes you feel at home in school, makes 
you do your own work so that you can 
learn to do things by yourself, so that 
you learn by experience, get results.” 


The answers to the second question: 
“What is the place of the home eco- 
nomics teacher in the community?” are 
extremely worth while. Here are a few 
of them: 

She tries recipes outside to see if they 
will work in school. 

She brings in materials which she 
has made outside to show her pupils 
(home arts). 

She carries out the ideas in her home 
that she teaches in school. 

She is willing to give advice to house- 
wives. 

She goes shopping with housewives to 
give suggestions and help. 

She visits the rug mills so as to know 
about rugs: colors, weaves and wearing 
qualities. 

She entertains people at her home, 
thus letting other people see how she 
arranges and keeps her home. 

She could have a club of girls who 
were not in school and teach them how 
to cook and sew and make their homes 
more attractive. 


These answers are verbal snapshots 


indicating that junior and senior high 
school pupils expect their teachers of 
home economics to be much more than 
teachers of sewing in school and show 
that pupils expect the foremost place 
in the art of homemaking in the com- 
munity and finally, our pupils expect 
that our teachers cooperate with per- 
sons and agencies in the community 
needing their help. 





An Omission 
We regret that the list of references 
belonging with Dr. Schwartz’ article, 


“Large Scale Dishwashing,” published 
in our January and February issues, was 
inadvertently omitted. It is published 
below, and we suggest it be clipped to 
the article. 
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Book Reviews 


Step BY STEP IN SEX Epucation, by 
Dr. Edith Hale Swift. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1938. $2.00 

An excellent book for parents who 
want suggestions on how to “put across” 
the essential facts of sex education for 
both boys and girls. The book is inter- 
estingly written in dialogue style and 
tells the story of an imaginary family, 
Bert and Jane and the parents. It takes 
up the different phases in the develop- 
ment of the children and answers in a 
natural way the inevitable questions 
about all matters of sex from early 
childhood through adolescence. 


Tue Wise Cuoice or Toys, by Ethel 
Kawin. University of Chicago Press, 
1938. New and enlarged edition, $1.50 

Published first in 1934, this book has 
proved an invaluable aid to teachers, 
parents, and toy buyers in stores, and 
a splendid reference for child study 
groups in high schools and colleges. 
This new edition contains two chapters 
of additional material developed since 
the publication of the earlier work. One 
“contains an analysis and description of 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
various periods of child development, 
from birth to adolescence, and the sig- 


nificance of these developmental periods * 


in relation to play patterns and_ play 
materials is discussed. Suggested groups 
of toys appropriate for each age level 
are included.” 

The second new chapter discusses the 
problems involved in selecting toys to 
suit the special needs of children—as 
for example suitable toys for the con- 
valescent child; the child with cardiac 
trouble; the hard of hearing, etc. This 
chapter includes a tabulated list of toys 
arranged for different age groups, which 
was made up from an exhibit arranged 
by Marshall Field and Company in co- 
operation with the University of Chi 
cago under the direction of Professor 
Frank N. Freeman of the Department 
of Education. 

The book is attractively illustrated 
with photographs of real children using 
toys, and also contains a good list of 
Suggested readings for any one inter- 
ested in child care and development. 


STRETCHING THE CLOTHING DOLLAR is 
a recent addition to the series of Money 
Management Bulletins by 
Household Finance Corporation, and 


may be obtained for the mailing cost. 


published 


‘his is a most interesting, enlighten- 

! well illustrated booklet designed 

the modern consumer to plan, 
purchas¢ and take care of her wardrobe 
intelligently. Universal questions such as 
Where to buy, what is value or a “bar- 
gain,” of what use are labels and so on 


are discussed, as well as very practical! 
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suggestions made for the proper care of 
clothes after purchasing. 

In the back of the pamphlet is a blank 
individual clothing inventory and cloth- 
ing plan chart to be filled in and used 
as a permanent record sheet. 


RECURRING CYCLES OF FASHION, by 
Agnes Brooks Young. Published by 
Harper and Brothers, New York City. 
1937. $3.00 


This book discusses the fashions of 
women’s dress during the past two cen- 
turies, with a series of illustrations of 
typical costumes worn during the 178 
years from 1760 through 1937. The 


whole book attempts to show that the 
changes of fashion in women’s dress 
follow well-defined rules and appear in 
regular cycles, and that styles may, to 
some extent, be reliably predicted. 

Any student or teacher interested in 
history of women’s clothing would find 
this book very helpful. 


HoMeE MANAGEMENT, by Irma H 
Gross and Mary E. Lewis. Published 
by F. S. Crofts & Co., New York City. 
1938. $1.85 


Suggested as a textbook for college 
students living in home management 
houses, this particularly emphasizes the 
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The printed instructions 


to hear from you. 


added to our files. 





McCall Suggests 


A 3-in-l 


Outfit 


This simple sunback frock with short 
bolero is an easy and practical pattern 
for your students to make up in one of 
the many fascinating cottons for sum 
mer. It is an excellent pattern too, be- 
cause it teaches bound button-holes, set 
in sleeves, collar, placket and other fin- 
Suggest two dresses 
a plain and a print with the bolero in a 
contrasting plain color that will go with 


on 
pattern piece, numbered notches and 
printed double cutting line make McCall 4 . 9578 
patterns ideal for classroom use. 

MeCall School Service is always glad 
If you,are not al 
ready on our mailing list to receive new 
educational material as it is published, , 
send us a card and your name will be 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


ach McCall 
— Printed 
Pattern 
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importance of managerial ability, with 
the various elements of management 
analyzed—the management of time, en- 
ergy, money, etc. giving household 
standards in relation to the expenditure 
of time and energy. 










Foop BuyinG AND Our Markets, by 
Day Monroe, Hazel Kyrk and Ursula 
Batchelder Stone. Second Edition. M. 
Barrows & Company, New York. 1938. 
$3.00. 

This is not a revision of the former 
text published in 1925, but is completely 
rewritten and contains a new and differ- 
ent discussion of the subject. The book 
is filled with sound information on how, 













where and when to buy in order to get 











the maximum food value at the mini- 
mum expenditure of money. Chapters 
are devoted to a study of the modern 
market—the type of store best suited to 
the small family and the large family; 
the relative advantages to be obtained 
in buying in the chain store, the retail 





food market, consumers’ co-operative 
associations, etc. Other chapters tell 
how to select various foods, how to 
judge their freshness and when to buy 
them. 

This is not a book on meal planning 
or food selection from the nutritive 
standpoint, but deals entirely with the 
economic aspects of food purchasing. 
The first part of the text deals with the 
market, the second with the major 
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DISHWASHING MACHINE 
SAVES on first costs: 


Because its price is lower than 


to install, you save on installa- 


Connecticut state 
College 
storrs, onn - 
W ison any comparable unit made. Easy 
ruft’s Collece 
House tion costs. 


; { Flor 
University © . 
tainesvitie, FU SAVES on operating costs: SAVES floor space: 
7 school ; 
york ville High Sehor Because it uses less hot water Because it is so compact you can 


and washing compound. Motor is 
turned off automatically when 


» Father 
Oblate Fa ve 1p. ¢ sprays are stopped. 
Washington, 
St Joseph's — 
‘ 4 : 
venga SAVES on maintenance: SIMPLE to operate: 
ilitary 


Because it has no interior mov- 


free service at all times. 







raise) iommeel. lL iiadlelhs 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, send full 
of performance of the Colt Autosan Model R-16. 


Anyone can operate it. 





AUTOSAN R-16 


SAVES time and labor: 


Because it is fast and efficient. 
Handles all tableware needed to 
serve as many as 300 persons per 
meal... with one operator. 


tuck it almost anywhere. Ma- 
chine itself is only 21” x 21’, 


Because all operations are con- 
trolled by one lever. Efficiently 
operated by inexperienced help. 


e STURDY ¢ FOOL-PROOF 


give trouble- 













Waukesha, WIS COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


tutosan Machine Division 
U.S.A. 





specifications and details 


ADDRESS 


STATE_ 


groups of foods found in the market. 
There are questions and exercises and a 
list of suggested readings at the end of 
each chapter, making the book a valu- 
able one to teachers and students of 
food buying and marketing. 


CONSUMER Goops, by Edward Reich 
and Carlton John Siegler. American 
Book Company, New York. 1937. $2.00. 

A good foundational text for con- 
sumer courses in home economics. It 
gives the history, geographical location 
and economic and social significance of 
a variety of products such as cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, rayon, fur, leather, 
wood, paper, rubber, glass, chinaware, 
precious metals, gems, oils, paints and 
varnishes, cosmetics and foods. Their 
processes of manufacture, different types 
in use and applications to which they 
are put are included, giving methods of 
judging and testing genuineness of 
goods and hints for their proper care. 
There are twenty-three units, and at the 
end of each there are questions on the 
text, a glossary of terms used, inter- 
esting projects and a reading list of 
books related to the subject. 


Most ror Your Money Cooksook, by 
Cora, Rose and Bob Brown. Modern 
Age Books, Inc., New York. 50c. 

The latest cookbook of the famous 
culinary Browns, containing many re- 
cipes that are prize possessions of this 
family. ‘They tell you how to make in- 
expensive materials into delicious 
dishes, all kinds of new tricks to lend 
glamour to conventional meals. Delight- 
fully illustrated. 


For LUNCHEON AND SupPER GUESTS, 
by Alice Bradley. M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.00. First pub- 
lished in 1922 and reprinted several 
times, this new edition includes ten 
moderately costly menus suitable fot 
luncheons or suppers and more _ than 
one hundred recipes. Each menu has 
its market list and the order of pre- 
paration. A helpful aid for entertaining. 

How to FEEp YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE 
Homer, by Mary E. Sweeny and Doro- 
thy Curts Buck. Distributed by the 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. This interesting bulletin was 
prepared by the Merrill-Palmer School, 
and is designed to aid mothers in plan- 
ning, preparing and serving nutritious 
and attractive dishes for their children 
without having to prepare other food 
for the rest of the family. The first 
part of the book is devoted to what a 
child’s diet should contain and why. Fol- 
lowing this are recipes, none of which 
require a great deal of preparation of 
expensive ingredients. 


FARM FAmiLty LivinG OutTLooK FOR 


= “— 1938, a U. S. Dept. of Agriculture bulle- 
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tin, Miscellaneous Publication No. 297. 
This publication contains the facts 
especially significant for planning farm- 
family living that were sorted out from 
the store of economics information pre- 
sented at the annual Agricultural Out- 
look Conference. 


HousEHOLD MECHANICS (Industria! 
Arts for the General Shop) by Earl L. 
Bedell and Ernest G. Gardner. Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. $1.25. 

A laboratory manual which contains 
more than 100 practical jobs for the 
General Shop. The household mechan- 
ics part of the book is exceedingly in- 
teresting for home economics classes in 
teaching the necessary jobs such as fix- 
ing faucets, electric appliances in the 
modern home, using rope and_ twine, 
etc. This book would be valuable for 
exchange classes of boys and_ girls, 
where the girls are required to take 
household mechanics. 


CostuME DesiGn by Carolyn G. Brad- 
ley. International Textbook Co., 1937. 
$1.50. 


This is an introductory outline on 
costume design, the purpose of which 
is to save time for the student by 
shortening the period which ordinarily 


would be spent in the mechanical side’ 


of the work covered and give the stu- 
dent more time in actually planning or 
designing the various parts of the cos- 
tume. It is planned as a_ laboratory 
manual, and contains many pages of 
figure sketching, information on color, 
and its use in the costume, color harmon- 
ies, color classifiaction and suitability, art 
of make-up, posture, coiffure, necklines, 
figure faults, shoe, hat and accessory 
designs, etc. . 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION, by Christine 
Schmuck and Virginia Jewel. Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. 1937. $3.75. 


This book is intended as a textbook 
for beginners in fashion illustration; as 
a textbook guide for the teacher of the 
subject; and as an aid for the practic- 
ing artist who is interested in acquir- 
ing further knowledge of any phase of 
fashion art—such as fur illustration, ac- 
cessories, children, the male figure, new 
techniques, layouts or reproductive 
It takes up the history of 
fashion illustration, the advantages and 


processes, 


disadvantages of the profession, quali- 
fications and training for it, and then 
goes into the mechanics of the thing 
drawing materials, the human figure, de- 
tails of head, face and body, poses, the 
female and male fashion figures, chil- 
dren’s figures and so on. It ends with 
helpful hints on seeking work, and has 
a glossary of terms. Excellently illus- 
trated 
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New Pamphlets and Bulletins 


MATERIALS PREPARED By PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE HoME Economics GROUP OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SumMMER WorKSHoP, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York, from 
July 2 to August 13, 1937. Copyright 
1937 by Progressive Education Associ- 
ation, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

PART-TIME FARMING IN THE UNITED 
STATES—a special study done by the U. 
S. Census of Agriculture in the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. It contains 
a wealth of interesting statistical mate- 


rial covering the large group of persons 


SERVICE 


engaged in both agriculture and indus- 
try. 

CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS AND Books 
(revised edition)—Bulletin No. 15, pub- 
lished by Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Chicago.—one of Better Buyman- 
ship series. Generously _ illustrated 
Costs 2c (to cover mailing.) 

100 SouTHERN Rectpes by Bessie Ran 
dall Murphy. Published by National 
Association of Margarine Manufactur 
ers, Columbus, Ohio 1938 $1.00 
This is a booklet containing a_ choice 
] 


collection of selected recipes typical of! 


the old South. 


——s 
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Speed up your service. Stop all waste. You actually get 25% more portions from every 
pound of meat or cheese with a Model HB—smallest complete electric slicer ever made. 


It is a great aid during rush periods. 


It’s a little beauty and adds to*the modern 


appearance of school cafeterias, sandwich shops, fountain luncheonettes and others with 
limited space. Fits anywhere—on counter, backbar, ledge or kitchen service table. Plug 


in any socket and you're all ready to slice. 


MEATS, Hot or Cold 
CHEESE, BREAD, CAKES 
LEMONS and ORANGES for Drinks 


TOMATOES and other VEGETABLES for Salads 


CABBAGE for Slaw 


POTATOES for Chips and Cottage Fried 


The mechanical perfections of the Model HB insure 
efficiency, safety and trouble-free performance that will 


surprise you. 


ADAPTED 
TO SMALL 
SPACE 


Remember, the U. S. name on any slicer represents the 


Standard of Value in the slicer field. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
La Porte, Ind. 


40th ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF U. S. SLICER INDUSTRIES 
C) Please send circular about the Model HB Electric 


Send 
the 
Coupon 
Today 


Address 


: [) Please send catalog on complete U. S. Slicer line 
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Midwinter Conference Home 
Economics Women in Business 


HE first midwinter conference of 

the Home Economics Women in 
3usiness was held in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 21 and 22. This organization is a 
division of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and comprises ap- 
proximately 500 members made up of 
women who represent the various as- 
pects of home economics in the business 
world. There is an annual meeting of 
members at the time of the annual meet- 








ing of the American Home Economics 
Association each year, but it was felt 
that more time was needed for a gen- 
eral discussion of common problems— 
hence the call for the first midwinter 
conference. 

About ninety members attended the 
conference. Dorothy Shank (American 
Stove Company), national chairman, was 
prevented from attending by _ illness. 
Clara Gebhard Snyder (Wheat Flour 
Institute) was program chairman, as- 
sisted by Marie Sellers (General Foods 
Company) and Edna Van Horn (Better 
Homes and Gardens). Local arrange- 
ments were in charge of Virginia Por- 























NTELLIGENT spending 
is more important to 
success than saving. 


Consider carefully the ad- 


vantages of using Edelweiss 
Canned Vegetables. Com- 
pare their wholesome good- 
ness and low cost of prepara- 
tion—even more important 
—compare the true, delicious, 
sealed-in flavor of the garden- 
canned vegetables 
with the finest fresh vege- 


ripened 


tables obtainable. Edelweiss 
canned ‘vegetables are cer- 
tainly not cheap: nor are 
they expensive. Their real 
economy is best proven by 
comparison. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE 
SEXTON SPECIAL 


Merchandise Styled to Your Needs 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 
CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 


vi Bees 
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ee oa 
Me Liege ons" 


J. 8. & Co., March, 1938 





“I do nol prize the word ‘Cheap.’ It is nota 
word of hope, nor a word of cheer. It is not 
a word of inspiration. It is the badge of 
poverly, the signal of distress. Cheap mer- 
chandise means cheap men and cheap men 
a cheap country.” 


—WILLIAM McKINLEY 
24th President of the 
United States 
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ter (Libby McNeill and Libby) and 
Esther Latske (Armour and Company), 

The first session of the meeting on 
Friday morning was given over to re- 
ports from the four sections of the 
country—the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, Southern and Mid-Western states, 
These reports covered the numbers of 
home economists now in business posi- 
tions, the possibilities for expansion, the 
retarding factors, and comments on 
questions and trends affecting home eco- 
nomics work, 

In general it was felt that the greatest 
posibilities for expansion lay in the pub- 
lic utilities field. Women are holding 
home economics positions in advertising 
agencies, in foods companies, on news- 
papers and magazines, in radio work, 
with equipment manufacturers, power 
companies, textile companies, depart- 
ment stores, in tea rooms and _ restau- 
rants, in banks and insurance companies. 
Opportunities for employment depend 
somewhat on the section. The report 
from the New England states held out 
little chance for increased numbers of 
home economists in business in that area, 
and the same was true of conditions in 
the Middle Atlantic and Mid-Western 
sections. The Pacific Coast region and 
the Southern states reported opportuni 
ties for the home economist who can 
develop them. 


The reports from the different regions 
contain much interesting material but it 
is possible only to quote briefly from 
some of them here. For example: 

“Home economics trained women with 
a business point of view might be in- 
valuable not only as a sales device, but 
as a consumers’ relation device. Not 
only will such a person assist the pro- 
ducer to make better and more saleable 
goods and thereby enable him to sell 
more, but she can make the manufac- 
turer understand his consumer better. 
On the other hand, she can help the con- 
sumer to better utilize the products 
made and give them the care required.” 


The New England states report, in 
commenting on the possibilities for work 
for home economics trained college 
graduates in the business field, remarks, 
“Dr. Alice F. Blood, Director of Home 
Economics, Simmons College, Boston, 
says that the home economics graduates 
who want to go into business usually get 
there. Dr. Blood reports that fewer of 
her graduates enter business than the 
various other home economics fields. In 
fact, of those graduates since 1932, less 
than 10% are in the business field.” 

Training for work in the business field 
should meet certain requirements and 
home economics graduates who expect 
to go into business rather than teaching 
or other fields, should be given oppor- 
tunity, in their courses to measure up to 
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those requirements. In commenting on 
the standards set up for membership in 
the division of Home _ Economics 
Women in Business, this point was 
brought out as follows: 

“In the field of business, selection of 
home economics graduates for certain 
jobs is still a lottery. No one informs 
the training centers about trends in home 
economics in business, yet business ex- 
pects to fill positions from these gradu- 
ates. Colleges are requesting business 
firms to take their graduates, yet few 
give reasons why certain young women 
are particularly fitted for the business 
field.” 

The report from the Mid-Western 
states suggested that courses in public 
speaking, journalism and typing be listed 
among the essentials for college students 
planning on home economics work in 
business and that work in advertising 
and selling, economics, English, mer- 
chandising, business letter writing and 
foreign language be included as desir- 
able. 

The afternoon session on Friday was 
presided over by Jane Tiffany Wagner 
(Servel, Incorporated). 

Saturday morning was devoted to 
round table discussions on such topics 
as “The present status of consumer edu- 
cation,” “Motion pictures as educational 
merchandising” and “Small quantity rec- 
ipe writing.” 

Mrs. Kathryn Van Aiken Burns, na- 
tional president of the American Home 
Economics Association, and Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond, president-elect, attended the 
conference and contributed to the dis- 
cussions, 

The general consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the home economists 
in business are carrying out their aims 
“to represent and = protect consumer 
interests, to teach fair-mindedness, to 
develop bases of judgment in the con- 
sumer so that she is just as interested 
in true information as in misinformation, 
to point out that industry today is doing 
too constructive a piece of work to have 
it thrown in the discard by uninformed 
or biased groups or organizations.” 

At the Friday luncheon meeting Ber- 
nice Dodge (Household Finance Cor- 
poration) gave an exceedingly interest- 
ing talk on “Trends in Consumer Edu- 
cation.” 

Mrs. Burns spoke on “Looking Ahead 
in Home 


Economics” with particular 
reference to trends in the different de- 
partments and divisions of the Associa- 
tion. Mary Barber (Kellogg Company) 
“The Responsibility of a Home 
Economics Woman in Business to the 
American 


talke | on 


Home Economics Associa 


tion.” 

By and large this first midwinter con- 
ference was considered definitely suc-- 
cessful. 
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If you do not 


What is the Secret of the 
Good Teacher? 


“His three lines. 
First, he must be sensitive to the way 
the student feels and thinks. He must 
understand the difficulties and the em- 
barrassments of each student. Never 
must he do anything to make the stu- 


dent feel ashamed if he doesn’t know 


secret lies along 


the answer or to indicate that he has 
asked a foolish question. 

The good teacher will look to the 
practical management of the classroom. 
He will work out every detail of his 
management in advance. He will never 
make assignments that will swamp the 





students or for which the books are not 
available. He will seat the students 
carefully, giving the deaf and the short- 
sighted special consideration. 
Finally the teacher will be sensitive 
to significant current problems; he will 
help to clarify today’s situation in what- 
ever subject is under consideration, And 
he will point the way to future develop- 
ments. In my classes in education, for 
instance, we are working on schoolroom 
methods half a generation in advance of 
those of today. I mean, it will take 
popular practice, a half-generation to 
catch up with the best available theory.” 
William H. Kilpatrick 
From Pennsylvania Public Education 


Scallops 


AND A NEW WRINKLE! 














A thought for Lent. 
Dip scallops in Irra- 
diated Carnation Milk 
and crumbs—instead 
of egg and crumbs. 
Then french-fry. ... 
It's a favorite trick 
down Cape Cod way—the crumbs 
adhere better, and the taste is fine. 

But this is only one of many ways 
to use Carnation Milk to obtain bet- 
ter results in cooking and baking. 
It is only one of scores of practical, 
helpful ideas that progressive home 
economists, familiar with the advan- 


: ==, 
~ 
**From Contented 
Cows” 


tages of evaporated milk, are pass- 
ing on to home-makers. 

The Carnation Cook Book contains 
a wealth of suggestions along these 
lines. Have youa copy of this beau- 
tiful, readable book in your refer- 
ence file? If not, here’s a coupon! 
CARNATION COMPANY 
702B Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to cover 
cost and postage, forthe de /uxe Carnation Cook Book. 


Name 
Addre 


City State 
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Meetings 

American Home Economics Association. 
The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will be held at Pittsburgh, Pennsyvania, 
June 28-July 1, 1938. An excellent pro- 
gram is in preparation and time will be 
allowed for recreation as well as learn- 
ing! A large attendance is expected and 
members are being urged to make hotel 
reservations early. 


National Education Association. ‘The an- 
nual meeting of the National Education 
Association will be held in New York 
City, the week of June 26th, 1938. The 
Department of Supervisors and Teach- 


ers of Home Economics will have their 
meetings on June 27-28, details of which 
will be announced later. 


National Conference on Social Work. The 
sixty-fifth annual conference of this 
group will be held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, June 26-July 2, 1938. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
secretary, Howard R. Knight, 82 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Conference on Business Education. June 
30 and July 1 mark the dates this year 
for the fifth Conference on Business 
Education called by the University of 
Chicago. Insti- 
tution” forms the main theme and the 


‘Business as a Social 











ERE’S a new baking discovery that 

women ‘everywhere have been 
waiting for. It’s an absolutely new and 
amazing kind of baking yeast that com- 
bines, for the first time, two remarkable ad- 
vantages. It’s called MACA YEAST and it 
stays fresh for weeks when kept on any 
ordinary pantry shelf—and it gives the 
fast baking action you've alwayswanted! 


Nothing New to Learn 


No new recipes are required when you use 
Maca YEAsT. Just follow ‘‘old favorites.” 
But you can expect the grandest success 
you've ever had. For MACaA lets you make 
the lightest, fluffiest bread and rolls you 
can imagine. And without worries about 
the freshness of your yeast or the fuss and 
bother of “‘setting a sponge’’ hours before 
baking time. When you are ready to bake, 
you simply stir MACA YEAST in a cup of 
lukewarm water. That’s all the ‘getting 
ready”’ you need to do. 


Women Everywhere Are Switching 


Thousands of Home Economists, Domestic 
Science Teachers and housewives who 
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Women Are Amazed By This 
Marvelous New Baking Yeast 


Maca Yeast Keeps for Weeks Without Refrigeration 
| —Yet It Gives the Fast Action You’ve Always Wanted! 





have tried MACA wouldn’t think of | 


to other kinds. Why should 
is the same and 


going back 
they, when the cost 


when results cause them to write in state- | 


ments like these: ‘‘MACA YEAST has cer- 
tainly lightened my baking tasks.” 
“|... the grandest baking results ever— 
and the convenience of MACA has won 
my classes completely.” 

Try MAcA YEAST yourself—tomorrow. 
You can get it at most grocers’. If yours 
doesn’t have it he'll gladly 
order on request. Or 
if you want to 
try MACA before 
you buy — send 
the coupon now. 


FREE OFFER 
COUPON 


11750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

| Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular 
| size package of MACA YEAST. 

| 

| Name 


! 
| Address or R.F.D. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


meetings will be devoted to discussions 
by authorities in each field as just what 
business as a social institution means to 
business and industry, to labor, to the 
layman and to the educator, and how it 
is functioning today; the relative posi- 
tions and responsibilities of government 
and vocational training agencies and the 
respective duties and obligations of gov- 
ernment and business. Education for ef- 
fective participation in business as a so- 
cial institution will also be discussed, 
and procedures outlined for “overcom- 
ing the economic illiteracy and the in- 
adequate social philosophy of teachers.” 
Learning situations and classroom pro- 
cedures for developing this newer con- 
cept of business on the elementary, sec- 
ondary and college levels will be pre- 
sented for evaluation. Programs of the 
meeting may be obtained from the 
School of Business, Chicago University. 


The International Federation for Teaching 
of Domestic Science. The International 
Office has announced a three-day meet- 
ing at Fribourg in the summer of 1938, 
for a discussion of teaching materials 
in domestic science. Realizing that “dur- 
ing the past twenty years, teaching 
methods have changed very much, and 
in all branches of science, teachers seek 
to waken the genuine interest of their 
pupils by giving more and more place 
to living realities,” the International Of- 
fice has drawn up which are 
aimed to help members in their respec- 
tive countries prepare lists of topics for 
Laboratory equipment and 


plans 


discussion, 
other “teaching apparatus” for complete 
courses will be dis- 


home economics 


cussed, 


American Dietetic Association. The twen- 
ty-first annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association will be held at the 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
the week of October 9, 1938. Plans are 
now being made for a_ splendid pro- 
which will be = an- 


gram, details of 


nounced later. 


American Education Week. The program 
for American Education Week 1938 has 
by the National 
Association, and has as its 
Education for Tomor- 


just been announced 
Education 
theme: 
row’s America. The 
through the week beginning Sunday No- 
vember 6 and ends on Saturday, No- 
vember 12. Topics have been selected 
follows: 


general 


program runs 


for each day and are as 
Achieving the Golden Rule; Developing 
strong bodies and able minds; Master- 
knowledge; Attaining 
Accepting new 
Holding fast to 
and Gaining 
information 


ing skills and 
standards; 
responsibilities ; 
our ideals of freedom; 
security for all. Further 
on Education Week programs may be 
obtained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


values and 
civic 
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Water From a Household 
Standpoint 
(Continued from page 102) 


water, which 


bane 


Another property of 
sometimes makes it a 
of a blessing, is its tendency to dis- 
solve many things with which it comes 
in contact. Thus water flowing through 
the soil will take up salts of calcium and 
magnesium. Where this happens, and 
in great areas it does happen, water 
is hard. (Rain water is soft water). 
Hard means hard on hard on 
clothes, hard on the pocketbook, hard 
Especially for laun- 


instead 


soap, 


on the temper. 
dering, it is a great affliction to have 
Soap unites with 
to 


to use hard water. 
the calcium or magnesium 
form slimy curds of calcium or mag- 
The no longer 
cleansing the 
An exces- 


salts 
nesium soap 
has any 
slimy scum ruins clothing. 


sOap. 
power, and 
sive and expensive amount of soap 
must be used in such water before 
suds can be obtained. 

It is good sense to get rid of the 
calcium and magnesium salts by using 
something cheaper than and 
which will make a clean precipitate 
This is the action 


soap, 


instead of a scum. 
of washing soda or of trisodium phos- 
phate, known as TSP, both of which 
drop the objectionable salts to the 
the tub calcium car- 

Give twenty 

this 


as 
fifteen 
action 


bottom of 


bonate, or 


etc. 
be 


dip 


minutes for to com- 
pleted, then if convenient, the 
softened water into another tub, leav- 
ing the precipitates behind. Then add 
soap to make full suds, and finally the 
clothes. This is about the only way 
to prevent scum on clothes, and have 
white things white instead of gray. 
City water supplies may not always 
be soft, but they are generally safe- 
guarded as to purity. But if one is in 
a new locality, or is camping, where 
the source and purity of water are not 
known, it can be made safe by boiling. 
Aerating afterward, to restore gases 
which have boiled out, will take away 
the flat taste. No one can judge of 
the safety of a drinking supply by 
look or sparkling water may 
contain coli 


taste; 
typhoid 
flourishing in water which has been 
in- 


or organisms, 


ontaminated sewage. It is 
‘umbent on a 
dlural, to see 
camp 
which 


by 
camper, singular or 
that 
cannot 


the 


drainage from a 
get 
water 


site into a stream 


feeds supply of a 
community. 

Many more illustrations could be 
water which 


given of properties of 


interlock’ with everyday life, but one 
be passed over—the humidi- 
living In 
unless an adequate amount of 


Must not 


tying of rooms. heated 


rooms, 
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If you do not 


HOW TO PLAN 


water is evaporating, the air becomes 
too dry for health. The mucous mem- 
brane is kept irritated and colds are 
A relative humidity 
range of 


more frequent. 
of 40% to 65% 


comfort and health for human beings 


is about the 


What does relative humidity mean? 
If air water 
all it can carry without precipitation, 
that is absolute humidity, and the hot- 
ter the the its 
humidity can be. 


is saturated with vapor, 


absolute 
hot 


air, greater 

Remembering 
and humid days in summer, no one 
needs convincing of that fact. Rela- 


tive humidity refers to the amount of 


SELF-RATING FAMILY FINANCIAL TEST 


HECK UP ON YOUR FINANCIAL HEALTH! 


Helpful material 
for your classes in 
this free booklet on 


ANY authorities feel that the first objective 

of consumer education should be to teach 
basic planning of family expenditures. Before the 
family is taught to buy intelligently it should 
learn to plan its way of living to get the most out 
of available income. Ahead of buying information 
should come instruction in practical budgeting. 


*‘Money Management for Households’’ shows 
a sensible way for any family, no matter how 
small or how large its income, to go about plan- 
ning its expenditures. The family learns how to 
draw up a plan cut to its own measurements. 


The authors of this booklet believe that it’s 
easier to save when the money saved is to be spent 
for the things the family wants. Then the alias, 
instead of being so many ‘‘thou-shalt-nots,”’ is a 
means for achieving rewards. How to reach this 
goal is told in chapters entitled “Setting the 
Course," ‘“‘Making Ends Meet,"’ *‘Controlling 
Flexible Expenses,’’ ‘‘Saving for Rewards,”’ 
“Holding to the Course."’ 

We believe you will find this booklet help- 
ful in both lecture and classroom work. We 


wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


moisture which air at a given tempera- 
ture is holding, in proportion to the 
amount it is capable of holding at that 
temperature. A relative humidity of 
50% means that the air referred to is 
carrying one-half of its moisture capac- 
ity. 

Take a concrete example. Suppose 
a room contains 1000 cubic feet of air, 
and the temperature of the air is 32° 
F. At absolute humidity, there would 
water 
feel 


be about five ounces of vapor 


in that room, and it would cold 


Let us say there are 2.5 
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and clammy 


(Continued on 


page 





FAMILY SPENDING 


will gladly send you a copy free. Please use the 
convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


++.one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 228 branches in 146 cities 


prccc rn eH 
Research Department PHE-C, 
Housexnorp Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me without obligation a free copy 
’ Also 


a list of the other titles in your Library of Con- 


of “Money Management for Households.’ 
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FIRST BOOK 
IN 

HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By FRIEND and SHULTZ 


This highly-praised book offers a 
systematic, well-balanced, gen- 
eral course in home economics, 
constructed on the basis of a care- 
ful check against state and city 
courses of study for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, and designed to develop in 
the student broad attitudes and con- 
cepts that are important and neces- 
sary in social adjustment. It pre- 
sents in one volume, with some re- 
vision and abridgment, most of the 
basic content contained in the 
same authors’ popular three-vol- 
ume series Junior Home Economics, 
dealing with living in the home, 
food, and clothing. It includes a 
considerable amount of new ma- 
terial. This book prepares the stu- 
dent to participate more fully, more 
intelligently, and with greater en- 
joyment in the life of the home, and 
to deal. effectivély with the prob- 
lems .of dress, personal appear- 
ances, monéy, and the use of 
leisure time. 


Price $1.68 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


A source book on the festivals of 








thirty-five nationalities . . . ideas 
for pageants and displays . . . the 
folklore of foods and household 
arts .. . festival literature. 
Price $3.00 
| 
THE WOMANS PRESS | 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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An Integrated Home-Making 
Program 


(Continued from page 101) 


16. Take a bath. 

17. Write report daily. 

18. Know how and be able to care for chil- 
dren who may come to cottage. 

19. Know how to clean metals. 


Hostess’ PLAN OF WorK FoR HERSELF 


Monday: 


1, Plan work for week—write out. 

2. Have conference with teacher to 
a. Check plans. 
b. Be rated on last week’s work. 

3. Rate family on personal appearance. 

4. Dust living room, 

5. Write report. 

6. Hold family conference, check on sched- 
ules. 


Tuesday: 


1. Rate girls on personal appearance. 
2. Dust living room, 

3. Wind bobbins for girls who sew. 
4. Study equipment and supply cupboard. 
5. Reports. 

6. Conference. 


Wednesday: 


1. Rate girls. 

2. Dust living room, 

3. Learn how to set table for luncheon, 

4. Clean brass candle holders. 

5. Read on how to be a good hostess and 
how to serve at table. 

6. Take bath. 

7. Write report. 

8. Conference. 


Thursday: 


1. Rate family. 

2. Dust living room, 

3. Receive guests, 

4. Act as hostess at meal. 

5. Help cook clean up after meal. 
6. Report. 

7. Conterence. 


Friday: 
1, Check girls on appearance. 
2. Clean living room thoroughly. 
3. Wax floor and polish furniture. 
4. Report. 
5. Conference. 


The hostess now is moving quietly 
from girl to girl. The librarian explains 
that it is time to write the day’s report. 
You glance at your watch—2:45! The 
girls who are sewing fold up their work 
and put it away, then write their reports. 
In a very short time the entire class is 
gathered around one of the long tables 
in the clothing “lab.” The hostess takes 
charge and calls upon each girl for a 
report of her day’s work. The hostess 
urges the dietitian to work a little faster 
on the menus she is planning for next 
week’s cooks since the grocery order 
must be made out tomorrow. Cook III 
reports that her salad was so good that 
she will make some at home tonight. 
Nurse can’t help but brag a little now 
that she can make perfect metered 
corner on bed covers. To test her the 
the hostess requests a demonstration. 
Quickly stepping to the bedroom door 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 





through which one corner of the bed 
may be seen by the class without leaving 
the conference table, nurse proves her 
skill! Cook II has saved one of her 
muffins to have the class judge it. The 
judging completed, the hostess adjourns 
the conference. The folders are taken 
to the librarian who files them. As the 
girls exchange their uniforms for wraps 
the maid closes the windows. With 
cheery “good nights” the class leaves 
the home-making cottage. As you take 
leave from the hostess and the teacher 
you receive a cordial invitation to re- 
turn and learn more about the “inte- 
grated home-making program” at the 
Vocational home-making teacher train- 
ing center of Kansas State Teachers 
College of Pittsburg, Kansas. 

The course is being continued this year 
in a slightly modified form due to de- 
creased enrollment. This year’s inter- 
grated group contains only ten girls 
which necessitated new line up of duties. 
Class time was cut to 1% hours which 
curtailed some activities, but on the 
whole the training is the same as that 
of the class last year, as just described. 


Relation Between Crime 
and Housing 


(Continued from page 99) 


the population. This indicates that the 
delinquency rate is a function of the 
area rather than of the type of people 
who reside there.” 

In the city of Cleveland, a blighted 
area inhabited by 2% percent of the 
total city population showed that it was 
the locale of 

21 percent of the city’s murders 

26 percent of the houses of prostitu- 
tion 

6.8 percent of the origin of delinquent 
boys’ cases. 

A recent report from the city of Los 
Angeles disclosed that in areas of sub- 
standard homes, juvenile delinquency 
rates are as high as 100 out of every 
1000 young people. The ratio of one out 
of every ten young persons gives a po- 
tential criminal population that is ap- 
palling. Students of social welfare 
everywhere produce astounding figures 
on the large proportion of delinquents 
in areas where housing conditions are 
sub-standard. 

Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, 
more and many other American cities 
have been the subjects of special studies, 
all supplying the same evidence, that 
delinquency is heaviest in the areas of 
dilapidated, overcrowded houses. 

From the delinquencies of early child- 
hood to the vices and crimes of more 
mature years is a natural transition, al- 
most unavoidable when once the tend- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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CLOTHING 


Selection and Care 
Popular Text for Senior High Schools 


By MARY L. MATTHEWS 
Author of the Indispensable 
NEW ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


HERITAGE 


of 
COTTON 


The Fibre of Two Worlds 


And Many Ages 
By 
M. D. C. CRAWFORD 


Editor, 


CLOTHES 
FOR GIRLS 


Best Liked and Widely Adopted | 
Modern Text for Junior High Schools | 
| 


By ELIZABETH TODD) 


{ssociate “Daily News 
Record”, former Research Associ- 
ate in Textiles—American Museum 
of Natural History, Research 
Editor of “Women's Wear.” 





A complete story of cotton, as dramatic as any 
human biography, involving as it does the civili- 
zation of two hemispheres—the artistic, commer- 
cial, and economic history of the world. This 
book should be included for reference in every 


HOME ECONOMICS Library. 





THE 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 


HARRIS & 
HUSTON 


For Information and Prices Write to 


the Publishers of THE OMNIBUS 
244 Pages - 21 Full-Page Illustrations 
Price $1.95 Postpaid 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Director of Art Education 
Se 


pect tgeeton TEACHING 
for | AIDS 


im ON 
Stenciling UTILITY 


cial CLOTHING 
Decorating 
Fabric 


Here are practical compre- | 
hensive subjects, carefully | 
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Prepared by 


Harry W. Jacobs 





This detailed study of utility cloth- 
ing gives the basis for one or more series of lessons 


on this subject. Fabrics, construction, types of 


CRAY 
LIGHT CoLors 


SREY 8 Sit 


Crayola j 
6, 8 19 


assorted —¢ 
at 





S packed 

16, 24 
colors to 
ox 


and completely worked out in definite detail 
for class projects. They are particularly suc- 
cessful in color and handling when Crayola 
Colored Wax Crayon is used. Send for this 
convenient, helpful Lesson Plan. It is FREE. 


Address all inquiries to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street New York 


(RAVOLA WAK CRAVON 
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utility clothing, scientific tests, identification care, 
home and commercial laundering. Send for free 
copy of this handbook, wall charts, student folder 


and exhibit of fabrics and garments. 


EDUCATION BUREAU 


New York City 


TEXTILES 


401 Broadway 


in cooperation with The H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 
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50 ~ @ There is a 
cy “TALON Slide Fas- 
a tener for every purpose. 
Mail coupon below for FREE 
Schoolroom Chart illustrating cor- 
rect methods of sewing in TALON 
Fasteners. Also ask for Instruction 
Sheets and Dressmaking Hints 
for distribution to pupils. Dritz 


@e/ 
. a a | 
Traum Co., Inc., Distribu- “ ‘ 
* 
tors of Packaged 6% ; 
: ea 
TALON ‘Slide | 4+” ' 
Fast Pa DRITZ 4 
asteners oe? TRAUMCO., INC. g 
P Educational Dept. A-] § 
o* 15 East 26th Street 4 
od 
eo” New York, New York 
of P| ‘ ) t 
.? ase send me FREE Schoolrcom i 
- Chart. Also rf 
t Folders of Dressmaking Hint: 4 
: Instruction’ Sheets for pupil : 
E | 
§ Name Pais ale Nes pw oa ote eee & 
§ Address Pte weaheisleieiee oe ieee eee ‘ 
| 
§ City ce eka eis ee Gk TT chs sien : 
Leese eee seeeeeeeannl 











AND DYE CELANESE 


AND UPHOLSTERY 


mation. Alsofora copy of ““M 
Color Magic,’ 
ual on dyeing. They’re FREE! 
Address Diamond Tints & Dye, 
Dept. 16-S, Burlington, Vt. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
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| EREE ! Two new special booklets 
‘ 4 of interest to every woman 


1. HOW TO IDENTIFY TEXTILES 
2. HOME DYEING OF RUGS 


Send for these instructive new 
booklets of useful, practieal infor- | 
odern 
’ the complete man- 


If you do not wish 


Water From a Household 
Standpoint 
(Continued from page 129) 
ounces of water vapor in the air; it 
now has a relative humidity 50% 
Now raise the temperature of the 
to 68° F., increasing 
vapor, bring 


of 
air 
the 
water the 
relative humidity down to about 15%, 
since at that temperature the air in 
the room would be capable of carrying 
seventeen of water 
If the air should reach 90° F., 
humidity would drop to 
the 
more 


without 


which will 


about ounces 
vapor. 
the 
about 


keep our 


relative 


Thus warmer we 
the 


them, in 


7%. 
we 
order to 
of health 
estimated 
needs the 
of water 


rooms, water 


must evaporate in 
the 
has 


humidify up to 
comfort. It 


ordinary 


range 
and been 
| that 


evaporation 


an room 


from a gallon 


day, at comfortable room tem- 


Letting in outside 


per 
perature. air will 


|} not humidify, for on clear days in 


winter the air is dry. 


seas i Museum of Art 
New York City 


following lectures of 


Teachers in the 
will find the 
cial interest. 
the 
| work 


spe- 


They are given as part of 
educational 


February 


Museum’s program of 

from 
On Saturday after- 
gallery talks 
American furni- 
Sun- 


and design by 


extend 
1938. 


are 


and 
May 
there 


through 
noons on 
origin and meaning of 


Mr. 


on. color 


ture styles by Srusselle; on 


days a course 
Grace Cornell and other experts in 
various fields; on 
Medieval 


Grier. 


course Minor Arts given 


Mr. 


The Museum will send a printed pro- 


on 


by 


gram to anyone requesting it. 


“Most people have an innate desire 


to ‘make something of myself’, 


have friends, to go places, to do in- 


to be a more worth- 
to do about 
All of 


some 


teresting things, 


while person what 


this situation is a puzzle. us, 


I suppose, looking for sort 
of 
fying personal development— 
like this: To ten 


some interesting 


are 


recipe which will lead to a satis- 


a recipe 
somewhat parts of 
work 
two 


job add 
play, at half of 
participation in music, 


on 


| parts of least 


which is active 


art, or sport; one part investigations 
or activities which contribute to im- 
| provement on the job; one part ex- 
| ploring, either in person or through 
the mind, into new worlds of people 
or thought; and one part of some 
special interest or hobby, the whole 
to be flavored by friends who enjoy 
| the same things. Shake frequently so 
| as to keep the mixture fluid enough 
| that other elements may be added 


| from time to time.” 
Bess Goddykontz in School Life 
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the 


weekdays there is a | 


to | 















ALL 


ABOUT 08 lm 
N) | f K “We spin 


the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
=-folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STOCKINGS 








Home Economics Plays 
IN PAMPHLET FORM 


1. Joan Finds Out. . . 15¢c 
One-act play for senior Clothing Classes. 


2. Martha reread Re- 


turns. 15c 
A one-act play on child development. 

3. There Was an Old Lady 

Who Lived In AShoe .. . 15¢ 


Fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. 


Pantomime, two announcers. 

4. A Television Style Show 15c 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls. 

5. Playing the Game . . 25¢ 
Two-act play on Social Relations. 

6. Renovating Rosie . . 25c 
Two-act play on personal appearance. 

7. Abigail’s Print Shop . . 15¢ 
One-act play for clothing classes. 

8. Two Short Plays for 
Clothing Classes _« » oe 


(1) CLOSET CLEVERNESS. 

Eight Color girls, any ber of del 
(2) ALL DAY LONG. 

Four girls as main characters and models. 
9. This Modern Generation 25c 
Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 
10. The Uses of Adversity 25c 
One-act for homemaking classes. 


11. The Fashion Cycle & 
Facts and Fancies in Cos- 





tume . . oe 20c 
Two short plays er edlinae dente. 

12. The Awakening of Amy 
a a 


Two-act play foods and nutrition classes. 


13. Hollyhocks for You . 25¢ 
Deals with Family Relationships. 

14. A Home Management 
may os « « = + 8 oe 
4 girls, 6 boys. 

15. The Country Cousin . 15¢ 
Good grooming. 4 girl characters. 

16. A Modern Cinderella . 15¢ 
6 girls. Based on clothing course. 

17. Mr. Budget . . . . 15¢ 


A puppet show on family budgets. 
Order by Number. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Ave. New York City 


—, 
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The Story of Sanforized A AWN 


CAUSE AND CONTROL OF SHRINNASE 


ix 


Fabre From Loom 
Worp Yarns Stretched 











—take labels off two No. 10 (Institution 
Size) tins of any fruit or vegetable. 


ae - The cost of lebels, packing cases, labor of filling, 

, 8 \ cost of selling, is nractically same ... yet one 

HOME ECONOMISTS } ‘ cests 20c a dozen more than the other. The 

a only thing that warrants this extra 20c a dozen 

i‘ . ( is what is inside the tin . . . and that can't be 
When buying cottons for spring sew- peel 7.7, discovered until you open both tins. 


ing, you'll undoubtedly consider shrinkage. 
This new chart explains the causes of ™ M O N A R C H 
- es oa “Quclity jor US years 
shrinkage and tells how the Sanforizing Institution Size , . 
> ial aie invites a comparison of weight of solids, number of 
process completely shrinks cottons and ackages , servings. quali, eeter. flavor, fill and uniformity. The 
iS a ots Ss —Strictly fancy ner only way to know how well Monarch Foods can serve 
linens. For a brief or lengthy discussion. foods under the Monarch you and please your patrons, is to compare them with 
a Label. ; : others. Convince yourself of the value inside the tin 
—Choice grades under 
our Yacht Club Label. Send for Free copy of ‘‘Time Tells the Story’. Wire, 


Send for new Facts about Shrinkage, Wall —Solid pack pie fruits or write for representative to call. Address Dept. 
unter the Red Lily Label. P.H.-3. 


Charts and other literature. Se Institution Department 


P > —through Branches and Sales Offices REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
S Shrink at Chicago — Boston — Pittsburgh — 
Jacksonville—Los Angeles——St. Louis Canners and Manufacturers 


40 WORTH STREET r\N NEW YORK CITY —Milwaukee——San Francisco—Detroit . 
. —Cleveland—Houston, Texas. Drawer RM Chicago, Ill. 











Add this new baking guide 


to your modern cook-book library 


In our newest book of recipes,“‘Good Things To Eat,” are new rec- 
ipes for Red Devil’s Cake and other “yum-yum” cakes, ginger- 
bread, frostings, fillings, cookies and quick breads. They'll add 
fresh tang to your menus. ‘‘Good Things To Eat”’ also suggests the 
new, quick way to successful leavening — by using Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda (they are identical) with sweet milk 
and lemon juice, orange juice, vinegar or chocolate. It eliminates 
any need for sour milk. 

Send for this baking guide today and add to your up-to-the 


minute cook-book library. You'll surely be pleased. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ah 
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Higher FOOD VALUE 


Dry milk solids in 
institutional diets 
raises the calcium 
level and adds 
other valuable 
milk nutrients with 
surprising econ- 
omy. Are you tak- 
ing advantage of this low cost way 
to provide these essential food ele- 
ments? 

“Planning Improved Institutional 
Diets with Milk Solids” is the title 
of a valuable bulletin we will be 
glad to mail you if you have not yet 
received a copy. Send for it today. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Drawer Q, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Suggested Lesson Plans for 













SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 







$500 


comune 
F.O.B. 
Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adama St.. Chicago, Hl. 
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Have a Mueller 
Blocking Frame 
in Your Sewing 
Room 
f\ A 
Wash ( s0P block; your knit 


and other, materials 
b Mueller cage 


» Sweater frame and 


ame used THE 
pt PHether, om musticR 

dresses. es away ‘yr wav 
tedious i 7 t \ 


floor’ me ods. 






X. be 
Adjustable\te all sizes: eaty to 
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Regular price $5.50, special price 
to Home Economics Teachers $3.20, 
plus postage. Sent C.O.D. on receipt 
of order, 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


A, B, C, D, E and G, also illus- aad 
trative charts, recent clinical 

data, and bibliography. 
Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Supplied 
gratis upon request. Dept. PE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 
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Crime and Housing 

(Continued from page 130) 
encies have been formed. Boys between 
the ages of eight and eleven who are 
truants from school and engage in petty 
theft and neighborhood nuisances in 
their idle time, become the youths of 
16 to 25 who constitute the criminal 
class. 

And for the support of this criminal 
group, society at large pays a heavy toll. 
It pays in taxes to support policing 
agencies for the protection of lives and 
property in all communities; to main- 
tain courts of justice for the trial and 
conviction of offenders; and for the 
maintenance of penal institutions in an 
effort to protect society from repetitions 
by known offenders. In addition to this, 
the toll paid in lives sacrificed through 
the pursuit of crime is immeasurable. 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, crime costs the people of the 
United States $15,000,000,000.00 a year, 
and most of it can be traced back to 
conditions surrounding those who have 
lived in sub-standard homes. 

The files of the Department of Jus- 
tice are filled with case histories of 
notorious criminals that illustrate this 
fact “Red Crowley, one of New York 
State’s foremost outlaws, was a product 
of New York City’s lower East side. At 


the age of 9 or 10 years he was arrested 
for a minor offense and had his first 
ride to the Police Station in a “Black 
Maria.” This episode left a bad taste in 
his mouth, according to his own admis- 
sion, and turned him against society. He 
determined on a career of crime and in 
a few short years ran the whole gamut 
of sensational outlawry. At twenty he 
was wanted for bank robbery, and three 
years ago, when he was only twenty- 
one years of age, he was killed in a 
raid in New York State. 

Al Capone, now an involuntary guest 
of Uncle Sam at Alcatraz, the island 
prison for desperate Federal offenders, 
was a product of New York City’s 
slums. The famous “Purple Gang” of 
Detroit, now broken up, was composed 
entirely of boys from the slums of that 
city. Al Karpis, another slum _ boy, 
started to break the law by stealing 
train rides. In his gang of 13 desperate 
outlaws were nine who had grown up 
together. They did not come from the 
slums of a big city, but from one where 
housing conditions are the equal of any 
urban tenement. The Karpis boys lived 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in the wild days of 
the oil boom, when vice and crime were 
bred, side by side with disease and filth 
in unspeakably dreadful habitations. 

Even as this article is being written, 
the newspaper headlines are proclaiming 
another sensational murder case, fea- 

(Concluded on page 136) 
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ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, II. 


Cor, Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1937 far 
ahead of 1936. Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 te 
$2600 in high schools; up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ colleges. 
Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1938. Best schools and colleges 
our clients. Send for folder today. NATA. 
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HOME an ‘ONOMICS 
TEACILERS offices. 


Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. One fee registers in all 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Nationwide 





Our Service Is 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in 
great demand. We have requests for administrators 
and instructors trained in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Consumer Education, and the sociological as- 
pects of Home Economics. We receive many calls 
for those prepared in Foods, Clothing, and the Re- 
lated Arts. Address 1200-11 Steger Bits. = zE 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois (N.A."' 











Home Economics in 1937 
was one of our most ae- 
tive departments. De- 
mand exeeeded the sup- 
ply. Actual shortage of 
well-qualified candidates 
still exists. 


HUGHES | t2e.c"nc 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Very fine college posi- 


with higher degrees. 
Exeellent city and 
suburban positions for 


Chi . i 
_— high school teachers. 
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Serve 

BLUE RIBBON BOUILLON CUBES 
,At Luncheon or Dinner 
"Also Excellent for Seasoning 
Soups — Gravies — Vegetables 

RITE FOR SAMPLE 
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239-4th AVE., NEW YORK 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 

HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT . NEW YORK 











BOOSTS SALES 


tu YOurt weal cafeteria 


Syracuse China is an ideal service for school lunchrooms and 
cafeterias. It adds eye appeal, therefore appetite appeal to the foods 
that growing children should eat. Its beauty creates a home-like 
atmosphere for your caleteria, makes it popular with students. And 
the generous food space encourages larger individual orders, 

Syracuse China's cheerful colors never fade; 
service stays fresh and new-looking for years. 

Exceptionally strong — does not chip or break 
easily. Unconditionally guaranteed against craz 
ing. Low replac ement cost. 


Ask your supply house, or write for free folder. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 














Home Economics Programs = 19338 
384 Pages—S$2.50—384 Pages 
Here’s a Brand New Book—Just Out! 


GOOD NEWS 


There was a young teacher, (Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, and THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, aye, there was the rub, 
Was what program to have for her HOME EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, and in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


A Wealth of Program Material 





35 pages of what a REALLY SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. 

10 pages of constitution, initiation, parliamentary law. 

10 plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS around a central theme. 

100 PROGRAM ideas for use at club meetings. 

100 ways for home economics clubs to EARN MONEY. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home economics clubs to sponsor. 

35 pages of high school ETIQUETTE for club study. 

35 pages of PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT for club study. 

35 pages of HOME ECONOMICS EXHIBITS for club use. 

50 home economies SONGS for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS, (15 new plays). 

35 pages of FASHIONS SHOWS, one for every display. 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, BANQUETS, PARTIES. 

IF you have a elub you will find this book a treasure. 

IF you wamt to have a club this book will help to organize a 
elub and carry it through,—or 


IF you don’t have a club this book will plan your teas, parties, 
assembly, and public programs, and add pep and excitement 
to the elassroom. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 











ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 

2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 
By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 

A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 

—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 

Vocational classes or the usual adult classes. Also of use 

to home economics teachers, since the problems can be 

adapted to suit the interests, needs and experiences of high 

school students. ‘ 

The units are well worked out and each contains a number 

of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 

90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword. All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
Practical Home Economics 


168 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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EXACT TEMPERATURES 
AVOID COSTLY 
COOKING FAILURES 








turing a Philadelphia slum boy who be- 
came a lawyer and arch racketeer. These 





COOKING EXPERTS AGREE 


Conte et rneeter | are but a few outstanding cases. The 
er se ae ey | records are full of similar. histories 


cause no mercury or glass 
tubes are used. Chromium, 
Cas atable’ Sent recent, | who began as delinquents in areas where 
or C.0.D. if not_ available 
through dealers. Descriptive 
folder free on this and other - , A . 
Rochester Dial Thermometers Nor is all bad housing confined to the 
priced from 50 cents up. 
ROCHESTER MFG. CO. ae a Bee a 
6 Rockwood St., cities. Small cities, some rural districts 
Rochester, N. Y. 


showing the inglorious end of those 


housing conditions were sub-standard. 
tenement or slum districts of large 


and many mining centers also suffer 
from wretched housing conditions. Min- 
ing and manufacturing districts often 
CAR MO METERS, have especially poor housing facilities 
| for the workers and in these districts 

crime and delinquency rates are exceed- 


We all need ingly high. There is a lack of interest 


in the conditions of the workers’ homes 


SHREDDED WHEAT and the low wages paid in many locali- 


ties. In addition, the quick development 


rs $ | of -ertain industries anc >] ‘ f 
, cRowTl yea and WORK year | f certain industries and the influx of 


for large numbers of working families over- 





crowd existing housing facilities, creat- 





ing areas of bad housing in communities 





that do not lack space for adequate 
. 7 housing. 

THE BLODGETT : eae | 

The American public realizes that it 

ROASTER - BAKER 2-in-l Oven | has been paying dearly for its neglect 

HAS NO SUPERIOR of the lower income groups. It realizes 


h- S TW Ae 2 TiC f- ce 
THE G. 5. BLODGETT CO., Inc., Burlington, Vi, | 10 that so long as any American fami 
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lies are improperly housed there will be 





an important factor left to contribute 
to the downfall of underprivileged 


ip (AN BE \ youth. The cost has been found too 
pat AE 4 dear, and at last concentrated efforts are 
4 being directed toward a nationwide pro- 


gram of housing which will permit those 
But treatments must ‘ ‘ : ; 4 
of low incomes to maintain standards of 


be started in time decency in support of wholesome and 
normal living. 

Cancer now costs America 140,000 

lives a year. You may save one of aes L 

these lives in 1938 by helping to 


spread the information that cancer Change of Address 

ean be cured, Call at The Red Door 

of the New York City Cancer Com- Be sure to notify the Circulation De- 
mittee, Or mail this coupon. partment, Lakeside Publication Com 


pany, 468 4th Avenue, New York City, 


promptly if you change your address. 





NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE: 


Copies of magazines are not forwardec 
ay Gk ek Mitek en Yer p ) izines are not forwarded 


by the post office without payment of 


For the $1 enclosed send me a year’s subscription to ‘* 

The Quarterly Review.”’ Also send a supply of labels | additional postage. 

for m package | - ke a] } ™ : k t 

If not a resident of New York Citys, write to the t takes about threc weeks to pur 

American Society for the Control of Cancer, 1250 Sixth - : : > fF « re : 

eetengg neg ib through a. change of address on our 
records, so by notifying us promptly 

Name you will be less likely to miss an issue. 
This applies to changes of address for 
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summer vacations as well as to perm- 
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We have an ideal 


BINDER 


for your copies of 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


A green fabrikoid stiff 
board cover with gold let- 
tering. It will hold a full 
year’s copies of the maga- 
zine and keep them in 
shape for reference. 


An ornament to any book 
shelf. Delivered to you 


for only $1.50. 
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Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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“Mey 


Makes FISH delicious 


Write for Free 48-pg. Cook Book of Prize Recipes 
Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 
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VOR 
nc INTO FA 
mA COCONUT ROLLS 


ND they’!l march right into the front line of your cooking class 
successes! Banana Coconut Rolls are easy to teach... just 
three simple steps. Easy to make...even for grade school 
pupils. And easy to eat... boys and girls both hail the happy 
combination of mellow ripe bananas with coconut toasted to 
a golden brown. 

Top each serving with a fruit sauce (orange is delicious). Make 
it with fully ripe bananas (yellow peel flecked with brown). And 
remember... Banana Coconut Rolls are but one of many new 
ways to cook and serve bananas! 


1 Roll banana pieces in lemon juice, Bake in moderately hot oven 
then in shredded coconut. (400° F.) until tender. 








FREE...new and practical teaching aids filled with new uses for bananas 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, Home Economics Department, Pier 3, North River, New York City PHE-4 


Please send me for classroom use: Teacher’s Manual... Study of the Banana copies of Student’s 
Manual... Study of the Banana. Colored wall chart, for Study of the Banana, 26 x 40. 





Name Title 





Street Address. City State. 


UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distribuied by FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
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Why leading 
Home Economists praise 
LIBBY’S labels 
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Tow, with Libby’s fully descriptive labels, con- 
A sumers can buy canned foods wisely and eco- 
nomically, to fit their individual needs. 
Libby’s labels give the purchaser all the information 
needed for intelligent buying. They specify the 
variety and style of pack, the size of the can, the 
quantity of the contents. 
Naturally, Home Economists and housewives have 
been quick to appreciate this helpful service. There's 
no guesswork about style or quantity with Libby’s 
labels . . . no guesswork about quality with the 
Libby name. 


WIUAY MUS ie 





Send for the new booklet “How to Serve and How to 
Buv Canned Salmon.” It’s free, in single copies or 
quantities for classroom use. 

Home Economics Dept. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

Please send me —— free copies of your new Salmon 
booklet. 


Name 5 Shes Ak Mi NETS RE SAO Oe ae 


Address ‘ ye re errr eee 














HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 
New Plays in Pamphlet Form 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 


The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


1. Joan Finds Out. 

One-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 

Seven girls. 15¢ 

2. Martha Washington Returns. 

A one-act play for highschool child development 

classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 

3. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 

Shoe. 

Fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Panto- 

mime, two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 

4. A Television Style Show. 

Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer. 15¢ 

5. Playing the Game. 

Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, four boys. 
25¢ 

6. Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls and 

three boys. 25¢ 

7. Abigail’s Print Shop. 

One-act play for highschool clothing classes. Three 

girls, one boy, and models 15¢ 

8. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 

(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight Color girls, and 

models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. Four 


girls as main characters and models 15¢ 
9. This Modern Generation. 
Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25¢ 


10. The Uses of Adversity. 

One-act and three scenes for homemaking classes. 
Five boys and five girls. 25¢ 
11. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 
Costume. 

Two short plays for college students. Six girls. Any 
number of models. 20c 
12. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 

Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 
classes. Nine girls and extras. 15¢ 


Just Published 


13. Hollyhocks for You. 

Deals with Family Relationships. 5 girls, 2 boys. 25¢ 
14. A Home Management Play. 

4 girls, 6 boys. 15¢ 
15. The Country Cousin. 

4 main characters all girls. Based on personal appear- 
ance and good grooming. 15¢ 
16. A Modern Cinderella. 

6 girls. Based on general home economics course. 15¢ 


17. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 2 boys. 
15¢ 


Order These Plays by Number. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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HERE ARE THE DIETETIC FACTS ABOUT 
THE “WHOLE FAMILY” BREAKFAST! 


No question of the importance 
of balanced nourishment for the 
GROWTH YEARS! And a glance 
at the chart (right) will show 
you how thoroughly Shredded 
Wheat with milk satisfies every 
dietetic requirement...with the 
minerals for bone and tooth de- 
velopment, carbohydrates for 
playing energy, and the essen- 
tials for mental alertness. 


The Home of 
SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


2 BISCUITS -12 OUNCES 


i... 
We all need 











SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF 2 SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUITS AND 1 CUP OF MILK 
MINERAL SALTS —.7301 grams — de- 
velop bones and teeth, tone blood, repair 
tissues, build disease resistance, im- 

prove complexion. 
CALORIES—369—supply body heat and 
energy. 

CARBOHYDRATES — 54.82 grams — 
supply energy. 

PROTEINS—14.86 grams—build tissues. 
VITAMIN A—promotes growth, pro- 
tects against respiratory infection. 
VITAMIN B-—promotes appetite, 
healthy nerves, aids digestion. 
VITAMIN G—for general health. 


Fat—10.78 grams Water—23.6 grams 


. Fiber—.97 grams 





With the WORK YEARS in mind, 
consider the chart again. Note the 
automatic adjustment of food 
values to favor an adult’s needs. 
The minerals to repair and replace 
worn tissue. The carbohydrates to 
produce a steady stream of work- 
ing energy, and stimulate body 
functions. The whole list of essen- 
tials to supplement the benefits of 
active living. 


RECIPE BOOK!!! 


Something completely new in recipe books! In- 
structive. Entertaining. And filled with grand, 
new ideas for serving Shredded Wheat throughout 
the day. Hurry and send for yours! 


SHREDDED WHEA 


For GROWTH years and WORK years 





ee 


The Seal of SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT 


Perfect Baking 


OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





APRIL, 1938 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Educational Dept. 

449 West 14th St., New York City 
Please send me my free copy of “A 
Book of Distinctive Recipes”. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 































; AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
: 200 Madison Avenue, New York City 








American Viscose 
Corporation 


is the world's largest pro- 
ducer of rayon yarn. The 
educational material of- 
fered here covers a com- 
plete explanation of rayon, its discovery and 
development, its distinguishing characteristics, 
and the various processes used in the manu- 
facture of viscose, acetate and spun rayon. 


What Are CROWN TESTED RAYON FABRICS? 


Fabrics manufactured of CROWN RAYON YARNS that 
have been check-tested and approved by an impartial 
laboratory for construction, fabric durability, seaming 
qualities, dry-cleanability or washability (depending on 
the weave), and general consumer wearing qualities. 
The CROWN QUALITY CONTROL PLAN provides certi- 
fication of satisfactory wearing qualities for finished 
fabrics and finished merchandise made from CROWN 
RAYON YARNS. 


Don't forget to visit our exhibit at the Pittsburgh 
Convention, and see how CROWN TESTED RAYON 
FABRICS are check-tested to insure the maintenance of 
the original high standards that are always identified 
with the mark of CROWN TESTED QUALITY. 





200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


NOW IN COURSE OF PREPARATION 


Unusual demonstration material for teachers 


and students on the manufacture of Rayon. 


We are designing this for you, that's why we 
want your cooperation. We invite every Home 
Economics Teacher, Extension Worker and 
Project Leader to ask us specific questions 
regarding what you want to know about 
Rayon, and in what form this material will be 
most helpful to you. 


It is not surprising that women know so little 
about Rayon. In the short span of 25 years this 
versatile yarn has leaped from the nowhere to 
third place in the world's consumption of 
textile fibre. 


There is an educational job to be done, and we 
want to help you teach the women of America 
the uses, advantages and recent developments 
of Rayon. 


WRITE US WHAT YOU WANT TO 
KNOW ABOUT RAYON 


We have but one thought in doing this, and that is. 


to save you endless time and trouble collecting infor- 
mation on this subject, by supplying you with educa- 
‘tional material that is authentic as well as dramatic. 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THIS TEST MARK 


CROWN GORAYON 


sted 









BEHIND CROWN RAYON STANDS AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION —WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 















+ QUANTITY 


The Story of Rayon ....+ + «© «© « « 50¢ 
Educational Kit. . . a. 75¢ 
Wall Chart and 40 Student Leuilets Sets oe 75¢ 

tones Combination of Story of Rayon, Educational Kit, 
Wall Chart, 40 Leaflets, complete set. . . $1.50 


(NOTE—Please include 2% sales tax if located in New York City.) 














i Enclosed find: [] Check, [] Postal Money Order, [] Currency in the amount of §...... to cover cost of items indicated. 
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